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Childhood 


See how gradually Ferris Good 
Sense Waists follow nature. For early 
childhood a garment as soft as a linen 
handkerchief, with supports for the 
hose and other garments—then as the 
body begins to develop the softest curves 
gently mould the lines of beauty. 














is possible to every user of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. It con- 
tains nothing oily or greasy to clog the pores, and no mercury, lead, 
bismuth, or any chemicals. Nota bleach nor an artificial beautifier, but 
a purifying, cooling, healing lotion that smooths the skin, promotes cir- 
culation, and in a perfectly natural way imparts a healthy brightness and 
freshness. Lovers of outdoor life need not fear March winds or any exposure 


GooD SENSE F to sun, rain, wind and dust, for Honey and Almond Cream will prevent any 


unpleasant results. 


It will keep the hands that do housework soft and beautiful. For ladies who 
do fancy-work it prevents the finger-tips becoming rough and catching the silks. 
Used on the soft, delicate skin of the baby, it stops chafing, dispels rash, and 
prevents a thousand — annoyances that cause a child to fret and worry. 
Used by gentlemen after shaving, it allays irritation, heals abrasions, prevents 


soreness, and its soothing action is most gratifying. 

change with each age until womanhood is reached in all the Thousands of users attest that for hard, rough, irritated 
glory of a beautiful figure, a graceful carriage, and perfect skin, for chapped hands, face and lips, for cold sores, rash, 
health—without ever knowing the torture of a corset. If every chafing, for burns, scalds and bruises, and for use after 
mother understood the underlying principles of womanly shaving, Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream has no equal. 


* e - We want every reader of The Companion to try it at our 
health as her physician knows them, every child would grow expense. To every one who will send us the name of their 


up in the Ferris Good Sense druggist and tell us whether or not he keeps Hinds’ Honey 
Waist and the next generation and Almond Cream, we will send a generous 


of women would be stronger, | Ferris Patent jee ~ 
healthier and more beautiful. Trial Bottle Free, 


Safety Pin 

Ferris Waists are sold by leading H ide f ' / also booklet describing its many uses. Sold everywhere at 
dealers. None genuine without the Older for) & 50 cents per bottle, or sent by us post-paid if you cannot 
name in red. hosesupports get it. Booklet on back of every package. 

ter the Coot oe holds the pin Don’t be deceived by imitations. There’s but one Hinds’ 
Quen cae Penipoise Waists pote " d : Honey and Almond Cream, and there is nothing else on the 
quchange withoat charge any waist | Couey 22 : market like it. Find out to-day if your druggist keeps it, 
found fo be defective in either material | prevents any i send us his answer aud his name for trial bottle, Free. 
or wor an Pp. . . 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, | ‘ia? mT A. S. HINDS, 22 West Street, Portland, Maine. Pnee  .- al 
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12 Blades The Blade of Finest 
; Steel with a 


24 Sharp Edges. os World-Wide 
Good for A a FF Fame. 
a Year. » “ 


It Satisfies 
Every User. 





E Gillette safety 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. it FA0) @ 





The Gillette sets men free from barber-shop bondage. 
The Gillette gives years of silver service to every man. 
The Gillette keeps the face clean, smooth and wholesome. 


Triple silver plated set with 12 blades \ In Seal Leather Velvet- 
Quadruple gold plated set with monogram j Lined Cases. 


Special combination set with brush and soap in silver holders. 


les the question 10 Extra Blades, 20 Sharp Edges, 
delightfully. The Good for a Year, 50 cents. 


taste says so, the At this low price no blades exchanged. No hinges that rust. 
appetite is perfectly No clasps that break. No springs that weaken. One sturdy frame 
lad d th of mechanical completeness. 

ee, sn oe Our New Combination Set with razor, including soap 
sound body proves and brush in silver holders, is a boon to the travelling man. 
it. Serve hot or A full line of fine toilet cases with fittings and razor set 
cold — Breakfast, now offered. 

Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, 
or write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, TES, 8UILDING, 


Dinner, Supper. 
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AFAYETTE was com- 
iL ing to Boston—coming 
to receive the compli- 
ments and the expressions of 
gratitude which the American 
nation was eager to pour upon 


Cho LAST 





him. In his gallant youth he 
hed given of his influence and 
his military advice in the most critical hour of 
American destiny. He returned when he was 
venerable, to look upon the republic with whose 
liberties he had passionately concerned himself. 

Of all those who at Boston constituted them- 
selves the entertainers of the distinguished 
guests, none were more enthusiastic than the 
brothers John and George Barrows. One was 
an attorney of distinction, the other a physician 
no less celebrated. Dr. George Bar- 
rows was to have Lafayette under his 
roof; and Mr. John Barrows had 
succeeded in gaining the promise of 
General Lafayette to sit at table with 
him and a choice company of gentle- 
men. 

In Mr. John Barrows’s family there 
were a number of young people, and 
of these Elizabeth, or Betty, as she 
was known among her friends, was 
of an age to be presented to the 
marquis. Nay, she had even reached 
the age when she would expect, as a 
matter of course, to attend the ball to 
be given in the Frenchman’s honor. 

Her frock had been presented to 
her by her godmother, and was white, 
of a diaphanous material embroidered 
with silver lotus flowers. This was 
worn over an underdress of white 
silk, made short enough to reveal the 
hose of silk with their silver clockings 
and the high-heeled white slippers 
with their embroidered cross-bars. A 
cloak of white merino bordered with 
swan’s-down was to cover all this, 
and in her hands Miss Betty was to 
carry a gay fan of lace, sparkling 
with silver sequins. 

Betty’s father was to be upon the 
committee of reception, and as he 
and others were to dine with General 
Lafayette before the ball, Mrs. Bar- 
rows and Betty were to go alone. 
They were not the owners of a coach, 
but it was arranged that a proper 
conveyance should be sent for them. 
Nothing, in fact, was forgotten—not 
even the bouquet which Betty was 
to carry, or the gold comb which Mrs. 
Barrows was to wear in her brown 
hair, and which had been sent to the 
jeweler’s to be mended for the occa- 
sion. 

The day arrived. Betty awoke 
early, throbbing with excitement. She won- 
dered, in the first moments of waking, if it had 
not been her happy heart that disturbed her. 
But there was a noise not suggestive of happi- 
ness—the choking of a child. 

Betty sat up in bed, her heart giving a very 
different sort of leap from that of a moment 
before. She recognized the sound only too well. 
Baby Charley had been attacked by his ancient 
enemy, croup. Forgetting everything but her 
little brother, Betty ran to the room where he 
slept. 

The whole family seemed gathered there. 
Her mother was holding the child, and her 
father was pulling on his outer coat and casting 
anxious glances at his little son. The other 
children were hastening on errands—this one 
for hot water, that one for squills, another for 
flannel. The servants were making up the 
fires. 
Betty gave herself up to the sad excitement 
of the moment, and it was not until the spasm 
was well subdued and the little one was lying 
quiet in his mother’s arms that the girl realized 
that the ball would have to be sacrificed. 

She did not, however, say anything about the 
matter till the day was well over. There was 
plenty for her to do in looking after the affairs 
which were ordinagily the work of her mother. 
But in the afternoon, when her father was 
preparing to go to the dinner, Betty whispered 
to her mother : 

“Of course we can’t go to the ball ?’’ 

Mrs. Barrows, from the midst of her anxiety, 
looked at her daughter as if hardly understand- 
ing her words. Parties seemed to her at this 
moment as of very small account. 

**The ball!’’ she repeated, vaguely. ‘‘No, 
I don’t think I have much use for balls, Betty, 
and you wouldn’t, either, I imagine.’’ 

Betty stifledasigh. ‘‘No,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Noth- 
ing matters compared to Charley.’’ 

And she went to see to the children, who 
were coming home from school. 

Supper was eaten quietly, for Charley was 


SEDAN-CHAIR 


sleeping, and all in the 
household were afraid of 4 
waking him. Betty had 
no appetite. She knew 
that all the girls of her 
acquaintance would be 
at the ball, knew the most 
distinguished men and 
women of the city and 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


| the state were to be present, and she longed to 
be a part of the pageant. 

Supper was over, the younger children were 
sent to their rooms, and poor Betty sat trying 
to embroider, but with hands that refused to do 
their proper work, when the knocker announced 
a guest. The visitor proved to be Mrs. George 
Barrows, Betty’s aunt. 

‘Dear Lucy,’’ she cried, ‘‘I have called to 
inquire for your little one, and incidentally to 
have a private look at Betty in her ball gown!’’ 

‘Charley is improving,’’ said Mrs. Barrows. 
‘He is sleeping in the next room, sister. I 
really feel that the worst of my anxiety is over. 
Will you sit down?’’ 

“Dear me, no! How should I sit down 
when I am on my way to the ball? You see, 
after all, I decided to wear the lilac satin. 
George expressed a preference for it. I am off 
now, calling for Mrs. Greenough and her daugh- 
ters, whom I promised to take. I cannot tell 


present. But where is Betty? What—sitting 
over yonder behind those candles! I took her 
for Janie. Do you mean to tell me that she is 
not going?’’ 

Betty’s mother looked distressed, and broke 
in with an explanation. 

‘*Really,’’ she said, ‘‘if I had dreamed that 
Charley would improve as he has, I should 
have consented to let Betty go. But I have 
been so wrapped up in the little one that I 
have given no thought to the ball. It was not 
right of me. I ought to have remembered what 
a pleasure I was denying poor Betty.’’ 

**But it’s not too late, my dears!’’ cried the 
energetic aunt. ‘‘There’s time and plenty to 
dress! Tell the child to go to her room. Your 
maids will dress her if you do not wish to leave 
the little patient.’’ 

‘*But the order for the carriage has been 
| countermanded. I’m afraid —’’ 

‘*Be afraid of nothing. You will be able to 
secure a carriage. Send out Mary Ann. She 
will get one for you. Iam sorry, indeed, sister, 











you how distressed I am that you are not to be. 
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announced, breathlessly. ‘‘ They 








have been unearthing the sedan- 
chair, which was lost somewhere 
in the loft. But it was found 
behind a pair of old sails, and 
Pierre is dusting it out. You 



















Va assured that I 


tection. Come here, 


THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE, GORGEOUS WITH THE JEWELS OF HIS ORDERS, BOWED LOW. 


your aunt. And now run, child, and make 
yourself beautiful. You will never be a moment 
younger than you are now!’’ 

Mrs. George Barrows swept from the room, 
and Betty’s mother hastened to the kitchen 
to send Katrina to the assistance of Betty and 
Mary Ann to hunt up a carriage. 

At the end of an hour Betty, fair as a flower, 
thrilling with expectation, stood waiting for her 
coach. 

But no coach came! There came only Mary 
Ann, breathless and in tears. Every carriage 
was in use! Nothing was to be had for love or 
money. The princess was fair, the ball was 
ready for her—and the means of bringing them 
together was lacking! It was a miserable 
plight. 

Maids and mistresses wrung their hands. 
Then all at once a luminous idea came to Mrs. 
Barrows. 

‘*But there is old Pierre and his sedan-chair !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Mary Ann, run to old Pierre and 
ask him to bring his sedan-chair at once! But 
no, Mary Ann, you are worn out. Sit down— 
and you, Katrina, fly to old Pierre, and tell him 
to send two strong and fast-running bearers, for 
the hour grows late.’’ 

‘*A sedan-chair!’’ cried Betty, clasping her 
hands. ‘‘Howridiculous! But how romantic! 
I shall not know whether I am my own grand- 
mother or myself. But it will make no differ- 
ence, will it? A ball is a ball and a girlisa 
girl! I like to think of all the balls and the 
happy girls there have been! They will go on 
forever—like a river that runs along! It isa 
river of joy, isn’t it? And every one takes at 
least a few sails on it in a lifetime.’’ 

They talked to pass the time. Yet the mo- 
ments dragged. It seemed as if Katrina would 
never return. Betty could fancy the progress 
of the ball! Her world was gay, and she was 
not a part of it! 

But at the moment when she was about to 
despair Katrina appeared—joyful. 

**Old Pierre is sending his grandsons!’’ she 


Betty, my dear, and kiss 





must protect yourself, Miss 
Betty, with a sheet over your 


that my coach is filled to | white cloak, for as like as not there will be 
yy) the last inch. But be| mold on the cushions.’’ 

shall | 
watch for my niece, and | Betty’s little white slippers were covered with 
that the moment she en- | stockings, lest she soil them on the way from 
ters the ballroom she 
shall be under my pro- 


Time was short, so every one fell to work. 


the chair to the ballroom ; her gown was covered 
over with a huge-linen sheet. And as her prep- 
arations were completed, there appeared in the 
| darkness without two stalwart young men, with 
the graceful sedan-chair, tarnished 
but still splendid, between them. 

Betty waited for nothing. ‘‘Good- 
by!’’ she cried, flinging her arms 
about her mother’s neck. ‘‘I hope 
Charley will grow no worse. And I 
wish you were coming with me. 
Good-by, Katrina! Good-by, Mary 
Ann! Thank you for your help!’’ 

She ran from the house, her delicate 
draperies gathered up about her, and 
as one of the young men opened the 
creaking door for her, she sprang 
lightly into her conveyance. 

A dusty smell greeted her. The 
reminders of dead and gone beauties, 
of forgotten beaus, of ancient gaie- 
ties were in the atmosphere. Betty 
sniffed, and laughed softly. This 
was much better than a coach; and 
although it was a cruel disappoint- 
ment not to have her mother with 
her, yet one must needs make the best 
of things. Besides, her dear mother 
had been to many balls, and one more 
or less did not so much matter. But 
when one was young—ah! 

There was a curious cracking, an 
alarming sensation of all things falling 
from beneath her, and Betty found 
herself dropped through the rotten 
floor of the sedan-chair upon the 
dusty road! The treacherous boards, 
light and thin in their best days, were 
mere worm-eaten shells now, and floor 
and seat failed under the substantial 
weight of Miss Betty Barrows. 

At first Betty was almost caught by 
the heels and thrown forward upon 
her face, but with quick wit she 
regained her balance, and ran along 
inside the chair, leaning heavily on 
the sides with both hands to keep 
herself from falling, and calling out 
to the men to let them know of her 
predicament. But she was well shut 
in, and they, running against the wind, heard 
nothing but the pounding of their strong young 
| hearts, and in that moment Betty had time to 
| reflect. 

If she told them of the mishap they would 
of course be able to devise no way to get her to 
the ball! They were not so quick with their 
brains as with their heels, those grandsons of 
old Pierre. Well, what she wished for was to 
reach the ball, was it not? And was she not 
getting there? Indeed and indeed she was, at 
a remarkably quick rate! Should she inter- 
rupt so effective a progress? Nothing, Betty 
decided, with inner laughter, could be more 
foolish. 

She came of people who could meet an emer- 
gency, and with a gallant heart she rose to meet 
this one. Remembering with satisfaction the 
cotton stockings that covered her slippers and 
embroidered hose and the enveloping sheet that 
protected her finery, she ran on down the road, 
setting her feet to the brisk tune set by the two 
| obedient Frenchmen, who had been told that 
they were to make haste. She remembered to 
bear with all her weight on the sides of the 
chair, and the young men ceased not their 
flight. 

Faster and faster went their sturdy legs! 
Faster and faster went Betty’s pretty ankles! 
Her body glowed, her cheeks flushed, laughter 
shook and weakened her, dust choked her, but 
|she kept on. She had the ball to think of. 
| She would not fall by the way. 
| But she was well breathed when at last the 
| light shone down from the wide doorway, and 
the sound of music, sweeping upon the air, told 
| her that she had arrived. Henri and Joseph 
let down their chair, which had indeed fatigued 
| them very little. 

They assisted the young lady to alight, as 
they supposed, and stared aghast as she tossed 
| them the sheet from her shoulders, pointed to 
| the floorless vehicle, and making them a mock 
|bow, ran toward the door. Her ripple of 


| laughter awoke them to a realization of the 
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case, and catching the infection of the joke, and 
astonished at their own stupidity, they threw 
back their heads in a convulsion of mirth. 

Betty, looking back, beheld them so. Then 
she forgot everything but the ball, which glit- 
tered before her. She composed herself in the 
dressing-room, removed the cotton hose, which 
had performed such excellent service, smoothed 
her golden locks with a corrective hand, and 
touching no more than her toes to the shining 
floor, ran, rather than walked, to the presence 
of her aunt. Her uncle was there, too, kind 
and imposing. 


**My dear niece,’’ he cried, ‘‘you are looking | 
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| your best! 
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And you are glowing like a rose. 
I may as well present you at once to the 
marquis. I have told him that you are to be 
under my protection, and he has been amiable 
enough to request a dance with you. General 
Lafayette, permit me! I present to you my 
niece, Miss Elizabeth Barrows!’’ 

The Marquis de Lafayette, gorgeous with the 
jewels of his orders, bowed low. Betty swept 
a triumphant courtesy. 

But the eyes of those round about were 
fastened upon the glowing face of the young 
girl, who met the eyes of the great Frenchman 
with a look at once timid and gay. 
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fT} firm of Gardiner & Gardiner were 
T at work—not in that splendid office on 
the avenue, which as yet existed only 
in their fond imaginations, but in the big, bare 
room at the top of the house at home, which 
had been consecrated to their use ever since they 
had laid the foundations of their architectural 
career with the enthusiasm of infancy and a 
box of brilding blocks. 

Gardiner senior was dark, with black eyes 
and a resolute mouth. Gardiner junior was 
fair, with biue eyes and a mouth to match his 
brother’s. He was coatless, for the room was 
hot, with the flaring gas-jets above the long 
table, although without something like a bliz- 
zard raged, and the snow piled itself deeper and 
deeper in the darkness on the gabled roof. 

“‘The thoughtful Nora has apparently gone 
to bed and left all the drafts on,’’ observed 
Phil, pushing back a damp lock from his fore- 
head. 

Felix sighed impatiently, his eyes clinging to 
the drawing under his hand. ‘‘I shall have 
to go down and see,’’ he said. ‘‘Interruption 
number four !’’ 

When he came back he glanced over his 
elder’s shoulder for a moment, and then fell to 
work upon his own drawing, absorbed and 
silent. 

A clock somewhere down-stairs struck eleven. 
Something stirred under the gay Navajo blanket 
on the shabby couch in the corner. 

‘*You. there yet, Katty ?’’ said Phil, without 
looking up. ‘‘You ought to have been abed 
hours ago, child !’’ 

“I’m not sleepy!’’ protested the ‘‘child,’’ 
coming out of her blanket and disclosing a 
flushed face, with a quantity of soft hair tum- 
bling about it, a pair of soft dark eyes, and a 
mouth that bespoke her undoubted relationship 
to the firm of Gardiner & Gardiner. 

‘Tf you’re going to finish it to-night, I want 
to sit up and celebrate. ’’ 

‘*We’re not going to,’’ said Phil, with a some- 
what stately flourish of his pen. ‘‘It’s so nearly 
done that we can easily finish to-morrow, and 
have a day to spare. Beginning in season, my 
dear Kathleen —’’ He stopped with lifted eye- 
brows, as a knock sounded at the door. 

**Fivel’’ said Felix, dryly. ‘‘Come in!’’ 








with running comments by Kathleen, who threw 
in artlessly and with fine effect various French 
phrases which her brothers had brought back 
with them from their three enchanted years at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. She was 
a wise Kathleen as regards things architectural. 
Had she not followed her brothers through the 
labors, the anxieties, the high 
hopes and the gallant defeats of 
twenty odd competitions ? 

This fact, let fall lightly enough 
in the midst of a bewildering 
disquisition on renderings, broke 
with sudden force upon-the unen- 
lightened mind of Aunt Persis. 

**Oh, yes, we’re doing it all the 
time,’’ affirmed Felix, easily, in 
answer to her question. ‘‘Haven’t 
won anything yet—no, but always 
expect to. If you just keep ever- 
lastingly at it long enough. 
Where’s that perspective, Phil? 
Oh, here it is. There, that shows 
you how the thing will look, 
finished, from the avenue, ap- 
proaching it from the south—so!’’ 

He laid the drawing on the 
table with the others, and stepped 
back a little between his brother 


~~ 
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‘‘Wait—I’ll go!’’ said Kathleen, slipping from | and Kathleen. There was a brief silence, which 


her couch. 


Just outside the door a little round, ; Aunt Persis, feeling the depth of its intensity 


gray-haired lady dropped an impulsive hand | | and of her own bottomless ignorance, was afraid 


on her arm. 

**My dear! I’ve talked your mother almost 
to death. I don’t often have a chance, and if 
it hadn’t been for this storm I shouldn’t have 
stayed over to-night, so perhaps I may be for- 
given. But she says she’ll go to bed now if 
you’ll come down. I should think you ought 
to go yourself, Kathleen.’’ 

*‘T will, Aunt Persis,’’ answered the girl. 
‘*T like to sit up and keep the boys company, 
you know, when they are busy.’’ 

Aunt Persis peered inquisitively past her at 
the two figures bowed intently over the table. 

‘What are they doing?’’ she asked, with 
the half-awed, half-impatient curiosity of the 
uninformed. ‘‘I thought they had positions in 
some architect’s office down-town.’’ 

“They have,’’ said Kathleen. ‘‘And so all 
their private work has to be done after business 
hours at home. They sit up pretty late just 
now, because they’re doing a competition. ’’ 

The lift of her chin and the prideful ring of 
her voice were such that Aunt Persis uncon- 
sciously and impressively repeated the words. 

‘*A projet—that is, a design, you know,’’ 
explained Kathleen, superbly, ‘‘for the Peter 
Cline Art Gallery on Fifth Avenue. The suc- 
cessful competitor is to have the building of the 
gallery, and — Come in and see the drawings, 
Aunt Persis. They are nearly done.’’ 

**T never could tell a frieze from a dado, and 
I don’t know a peristyle from a pianoforte,’’ 
observed Aunt Persis, putting on her glasses. 
**But I’ll come if you won’t let the boys laugh 
at me.’’ 

She glowered solemnly at the drawings, as 
plan, section, elevation and other dazzling tech- 
nicalities were explained to her by ‘‘the boys,’’ 





| to break. Then Felix drew a long breath, and 
spoke. 

‘*This time,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘I think 
we have it!’” 

He glanced at his brother, and Kathleen gazed 
at them both with the same look of rapturous 
confidence which had greeted the same remark 
twenty odd times before. 

They all three looked very young as they stood 
there in the ardent freshness of their ambition 


and their faith. Aunt Persis felt something | 


rise in her throat, and took off her glasses to 
wipe away a sudden foolish moisture. 
**Well, well,’’ she said, briskly. ‘‘Y: 
it—a prize, did you say? You 
whatever itis. But if you do, it will be because 
you’ve your share of what I’ve always called 
‘the Gardiner grit.’ Talk about your talents 
and your opportunities and your Beaux-Arts, 


ou’ll get 


and what-all—the best thing that you children | quietly, looking at his brother and speaking for | 
will ever possess in this world is the Gardiner | 
Your grandmother brought up her family | 


grit. 


himself through college on it—carried coal up | 
four flights of stairs at forty cents a ton, and | 
shoveled snow till he froze all his fingers and 


toes rather than give up a shred of his education. | 








fafhily,’’ she declared, shortly; and Kathleen, 
laughing, caught her arm and led her merrily 
away down-stairs. 

Gardiner & Gardiner, with a few curt words 
of arrangement for the morrow, laid their draw- 
ings neatly together on the long table, put out 
the lights and followed. 

That night, after it stopped snowing, the 
weather suddenly changed, and a thaw set in. 
The water, collecting next the roof as the snow 
melted, backed up under the shingles, and forced 
open a crack in the plastered ceiling. 

This crack was just over one end of the long 
table, and the drops gathered and fell and 
splashed merrily on the drawings lying there, 
and spread them with fantastic patterns of 
soaking damp. 

Felix, running up-stairs in the morning for 
a note-book which he had left there the night 
before, found, as the result of his hasty and 
desperate investigation, three drawings, lying 
out of reach of those merry drops, intact, one 
slightly damaged, and two ruined beyond hope 
of repair. 

‘“‘When are they due?’’ asked Kathleen, 
gazing white-lipped. 


Aunt Persis had hurried away to catch an | ness. 














you—in Paris—en loge—when you were locked 
in, and had to finish the whole of a piece of 
work in a certain time before you were let out? 
Oh, if you ecould!’’ 

‘*‘We were locked in, though,’’ said Phil, 
eurtly. ‘‘We didn’t have forty interruptions 
to an hour of good, steady work.’’ 

‘*But you don’t —’’ began Kathleen. 

‘*Yes, we do, Katty.’’ He bent upon her a 
grim, accusing brow. ‘‘Youcan’thelpit. It’s 
fate. I have only to sit down at that table and 
pick up that T-square to set the whole machinery 
of disturbances in motion. Somebody’s wanted 
immediately to put coal on the furnace, or to 
shut the skylight, or to call the doctor, or 
to bully a book-agent, or to tackle a burglar— 
well, if it isn’t anything else, it’s to answer the 
dinner-bell.’’ 

‘*But it sha’n’t be!’’ cried Kathleen, hotly. 
“Tt needn’t be! Don’t you suppose I could 
bully a book-agent myself, just for once? Or 
a burglar, either, if it came to that! And I’ll 
send mother round to Uncle Nat’s for a day or 
two,—she wants to go,—and muzzle Nora, and 


| —and hide the dinner-bell —’’ 


| 


Phil stopped her with a deep scowl of earnest- 
“*It would be a race with time,’’ he said. 


early morning train, and Mrs. Gardiner, in her | ‘‘But—the perspective is all right. We could 
dependent, half-invalid fashion, had taken her | get through with the ground plan and the 


THE FIRST NIGHT'S WORK 
HAD BEGUN. 


























elevation better than any of the others. 
And if Katty could keep off the mos- 
quitoes !’” 

He looked a final question at his 
brother. ‘‘Done!’’ said the latter, 
briefly. ‘‘If we go right along we 
can catch the eight-fifty train.’’ 

They moved out of the room together, 
proudly erect under the stroke of evil 
fortune. And Kathleen, looking after 
them, glowed with fond and ardent 
admiration. ‘‘The Gardiner grit!’’ she 
murmured to herself. ‘‘Aunt Persis 
was right. They’ll do it yet!’’ 

‘*You’re not going to sit up all night, 
Katty, understand !’’ said Phil, firmly. 

‘I know,’’ said Kathleen, meekly. 

The first night’s work had begun, 
and she had brought up two steaming 
cups of coffee and set them silently on 
the table. Under her meekness Phil 
relented. ‘‘We shall take a nap our- 
selves before morning,’’ he conde- 
seended. ‘‘The real engagement won’t 
be on until to-morrow.’’ 

Fresh and undaunted, on that morrow 
they mounted to their room, and shut 
the door with a resounding bang. 

‘*Shall I lock it?’’ inquired Kath- 
leen, following, and putting her face 
through the crack. 

**Not necessary, my dear,’’ returned 
Felix, grimly. ‘‘Nothing will budge 

us from this spot now until the 
job is finished. Go to, child, and 
leave us alone.’’ 
Kathleen retired haughtily. ‘‘If 
I’ve forgiven you by lunch-time, 
I’ll bring you something to eat!’’ 
she called through the keyhole. ‘‘Good-by!’’ 

Her step died on the stair. Then there was 
silence. The day was very cold and bright. 
The sunlight, striking through the eastern win- 
dow, travelled along the wall, marking goldenly 
the passing minutes. 

The brothers spoke but little—a short, impa- 
tient sentence now and then. Line upon line, 
stroke upon stroke, inch by inch the work grew 
under their hands, crawling toward completion 


breakfast in bed, and was still resting after an in a race with the hurrying sun. At noon the 


exciting evening. The house was very still. 
Gardiner & Gardiner stood with folded arms, 


step sounded again upon the stair, and Kathleen 
came in with atray. Felix drew a long breath 


tragic in their quietness, gazing at the wreck in | and dropped his pencil. 


which their golden hopes had gone down. 


‘‘On the twenty-third of February,—day after | 


to-morrow,—at noon, ’’ said Phil, slowly. 
that it matters now!’’ 

‘*But—why, you can’t — 
anything ?’’ cried Kathleen, agonized. 
you told them—if you explained —’’ 

Phil smiled dryly. ‘‘They won’t wait for 
explanations, I think,’’ he said, with bitter 
pleasantry. ‘‘We can’t expect them to realize 
what they’re losing, as we do.’’ 

‘*Three of them are all right,’’ urged Kath- 
leen, ‘‘and one is only hurta little bit. Couldn’t 


"Tl get it, I guess, j they tell by those? Or—oh, I don’t suppose 


you could possibly do them over again, and yet 

I don’t feel as if I could let you give it up!’’ 
Her look of appeal filled the heavy silence. 

Then, ‘‘We have the poncifs,’’ said Felix, very 


the first time. 


Oh, isn’t there | see you, Katty! 
“yy | 





‘‘Hungry ?”’ asked his sister, briefly. 
‘*Famished,’’ he returned. ‘‘ ‘Feed me with 


‘*Not | apples,’ or peradventure, with omelet, if that’s 


what you’ve got. Faith, it’s an inspiration to 
Gagged any burglars yet?’’ 

‘‘Haven’t had to. They’ve burgled pretty 
quietly so far,’’ said Kathleen, demurely. Her 
eyes and cheeks were brilliant. ‘‘I won’t ask 
how you’re getting on. There’s the door-bell! 
Put the tray outside when you’re through. 
Good-by !’’ 

Silence again. The sunlight fell through the 
southern window now. It moved faster than 
in the morning. Line upon line, stroke upon 
stroke, incredibly soon that golden streak was 
gone altogether. The short winter day fell into 
darkness. The flaring gas-jets were lighted 
above the long table. 

‘‘Are you warm enough?’’ asked Kathleen, 
speaking low, at the door. ‘‘I’ll have Nora put 


Kathleen’s eyes lighted. She knew that the | some coal on, and then I’ll bring your dinner.’’ 
on it—she had nothing else to bring them up | poncifs were the reversed tracings, which could | 
on, poor, valiant soul! Your Uncle Ezra put | be transferred with ease and accuracy to form | Felix was pale, and Phil’s eyes looked strained 


the foundations of new drawings. 
tracings were kept until the entire work was | 
completed. 


Phil met his brother’s look slowly. ‘‘To- 


There was a new tenseness in the atmosphere. 


All these | | and haggard. 


““There’s a good girl,’’ he said, absently, 
frowning at his paper. 
Presently, or perhaps it was a long time after 


Your father —Oh, yes, I know you think I’m | morrow,”’ he said, as if following out the other’s she had slipped away, a dull explosion some- 


daft on the subject, but it’s the truth. 
knew it to fail. Believe me or not, whatever 


successes you may have in this world, they’ll 
be due, every blessed one of them, to that same 
old Gardiner grit!’’ 
‘If they’ve got it!’ said Kathleen, slyly. 
Aunt Persis looked at them once more with | sently, to himself. 
shrewd and snapping eyes, and turned away. 
“*If they haven’t, they don’t belong to the 


I never | 


thought, ‘‘is the twenty-second, a holiday. 


leave the office this afternoon ; and there are two | 


| nights. ’? 


Felix nodded. 
already hardening into a look of resolution. 


I can | where broke the stillness. 


‘*Earthquake?’’ said Felix. 
‘**Blasting. Don’t shake the table!’’ returned 


His smooth, boyish face was | Phil, in a fierce murmur. 


Again, after a long time, a step sounded on 


«« Esquisse esquisse,’’ he murmured, ab-| the stairs, and Nora entered with a smoking 


stood, and broke in, breathless. 


And again Kathleen under- | tray. 


*“*Your dinner,’’ she observed, turning 
upon them a singularly wild and disconcerting 


**You mean the projets you used to do, don’t | eye. But behind her came Kathleen’s voice, 
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_ coffee. ‘‘I’ll just set it down outside,’’ said 
Kathleen, softly. ‘‘I might disturb you if I 
came in.’’ 
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clear and commanding: ‘‘Eat it now, please, | 
while it’s hot!’’ 

They snatched a mouthful, one at a time, 
and fell upon their work again with avid haste. 
The hours, unmeasured now hy the moving 
sunlight, marched by to the ruthless striking 
of the clock down-stairs. At midnight came 


**You’re sitting up!’’ called Felix, sternly. 
But before he could get to the door she had 
fled. 

One! Two! Three! Through the deep hush 
of the night they worked, pausing only to 
straighten their tired shoulders and to rest their 
tired eyes, with a glance out into the wide night 
and the frosty stars. Coffee again, hot and 
strong, and little sandwiches, a mouthful each, 
placed stealthily outside the door, with a tap to 
announce their presence. 

‘*Come in, Katty!’’ called Felix, impatiently. 
‘*T want to see you.’’ 

‘‘Not I!’’ replied Kathleen, sturdily. ‘‘I 
promised to protect you, and I’m going to, even 
from myself. ’’ 

‘‘That’s carrying virtue a little too far!’’ 
growled Felix, striding to the door. A little 
figure in a pink wrapper vanished before him 
round the turn of the stair. He followed. 
‘‘Wait, Katty! I want to speak to you!’’ 

She flashed into her own room and shut the 
door. 

‘*Katty! Don’t be so silly! Let me in!’ 
commanded Felix, sternly. 

Her light went out suddenly. Then she opened | 
the door, and walked back again unconcernedly 
to her bureau in the dark. 

**T want to tell you,’’ began Felix, with an 
air of slightly offended dignity, ‘‘that we’re 
getting on all right, and don’t need to be coddled 
any more. I want you to go to bed this minute, 
and to stay there until you’re called in the 
morning. ”” 

**T will!’’ eried Kathleen, with a quiver of 
excitement in her voice. ‘‘Oh, I will! But 
do go back, Felix! You are losing so much 
time!’’ 

‘*Promise!’’ threatened Felix, advancing. 

She shrank before him. ‘‘I do! I will! 
Only go!’”’ 

He went, satisfied with the fervor of her tone, 
and sat down to the last long stretch of toil 
before the ghostly breaking of the winter dawn. 
True to her word, Kathleen did not appear 
again. When Nora brought up a belated break- 
fast, it was left untouched. Gardiner & Gardiner 
were on their mettle now. They knew neither 
fatigue nor hunger, nor the dark possibility of 
failure. At a white heat they worked, borne 
irresistibly on by the accumulated pressure of 
their resolution and their haste, until, half an 
hour before noon, Felix, wan and haggard, 
breathless and disheveled, burst from the room 
and from the house, carrying the portfolio of 
completed drawings under his arm. 

When he came back Phil met him in the hall, 
white but smiling. 

“In time?’’ 

‘In time! Katty !”’ 

Nora had flung out of the dining-room door, 
all agog to hear the news; and with her—what 
apparition was this! Kathleen, with all that 
was visible of her face under its swathing of 
fantastic bandages, pink and swollen, with all 
that was left of her soft halo of hair, sticking 
out lamentably in short and frizzly locks about 
her little head, with only her dear, dark eyes 
and her dear, smiling mouth to show that it 
was Kathleen herself! 

“‘Oh!’’ she said, startled, putting up her 
hands. ‘‘I forgot. I didn’t mean to come out; 
but I did so want to hear! We had a little sort 
of an—accident, you know, and I got a little— 
scorched, ’’ she concluded, modestly. 

“*Katty!’’ 

Under the incredulous horror of their gaze, 
she caught her breath unsteadily. ‘‘ You see,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘ Nora put some of that soft coal 
on the furnace fire by mistake, and when I 
went down to see to the dampers, the gas blew 
out in my face—you know how it explodes 
sometimes—and set me on fire.’’ 

‘*Set you on fire! 

“Oh, Nora put me out!’’ she hastened to 
add, cheerfully. ‘‘She was the quickest thing! 
Just tore off her apron and wound it right 
round my head. My hair was gone—I had it 
all twisted up on top—and my eyebrows, but 
I ducked in time to save my eyes; and I’m not 
nearly as swelled as I was—truly. Nora put 
on potatoes—cold boiled. Funny, isn’tit! But 
they took out the burn like anything.’’ 

She was running on confusedly to cover a 
tense, dramatic silence; but Felix interrupted 
at last. 

**And you never told!’’ he said, in a thrill- 
ing voice. ‘‘You kept up, and brought us our 
coffee and everything, and talked to us just the | 
same!’? 

“Why, what do you suppose?’’ she returned, 
composedly. ‘‘If I had let you even suspect, 
it would have upset everything. You would 











with a long, smiling, quivering sob on the afm | reading was never finished. When it became 
he put, speechless, round her. clear that the first prize in that competition 
— had been awarded to the firm of Gardiner & 

When, one afternoon some three weeks later, Gardiner, that firm immediately became the 
she sat. with her mother and Aunt Persis in| recipients of an ovation which only greater 
the parlor, quite herself again, save for a new | numbers could have made more overwhelming. 
crop of short curls, she was the first to behold; ‘‘To think,’’ cried Mrs. Gardiner, when she 
Phil and Felix marching up the steps together | could be heard, wiping the tears of excitement 
with the lordly and unmistakable tread of from her eyes, ‘‘how their drawings were all 


triumph. 

In a firm voice, the undue huskiness of which 
he manfully strove to overcome, Felix read 
aloud the official-looking letter which they had 
brought with them from the office, and which 
announced the result of the competition for the 
building of the Peter Cline Art Gallery. The 
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| but spoiled that awful night! And now they 
have won the prize! How ever did it come 
about ?”’ 

| **The Gardiner grit!’’ 

| looking at the boys. 

| ‘*The Gardiner grit!’’ said Phil and Felix, 

| looking at Kathleen. 


said Aunt Persis, 
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) all American history there is 

| nothing more beautiful than 
) the story of the friendship 
between Washington and Lafayette. 
To the young marquis, who, full of 
enthusiasm for liberty, had come over 
to help free the colonies from the 
English yoke, the commander-in-chief 
of the American army was from the 
first a dear elder brother, a comrade 
upon whose complete sympathy he could rely, 
a friend of whose warm affection he was sure. 

If the whole of the correspondence between 
Washington and Lafayette had been preserved, 
it would no longer be possible for writers 
to represent the Father 
of his Country as cold, 
haughty, and unresponsive 
to the impulses of human 
fellowship. Even from the 
few letters to Lafayette 
which have come down to 
us we are able to discern a 
Washington of rare tender- 
ness, of exquisite sympathy 
with youthful ambitions, 
and of such capacity for 
ardent friendship as truly 
to revolutionize our whole 
previous conception of the 
man. 

The truth is that Wash- 
ington found in Lafayette 
perhaps the one person 
among all whom he knew 
who could thoroughly ap- 
preciate his disinterested 
devotion to a noble cause. 
Although the marquis was 
but a youth of nineteen and 
the general a man of forty- 
five when they first met, 
both were fairly aflame 
with love of liberty. 

‘‘The moment I knew 
America was fighting for 
freedom, I burnt with a desire of bleeding 
for her,’’ wrote Lafayette. Toward such a 
youth, who had never known a father’s care, 
the heart of Washington, who had never had 
a son, very naturally went out. 

“‘If you are fond of romance read history,’’ 
Guizot once advised. The warrant for this 
counsel is easily found in the career of Lafay- 
ette. To follow the course of this man’s life 
from his lonely boyhood in Auvergne, through 
his college days at Paris; into his share, as the 
youthful husband of a beautiful and noble girl, 
in the dances and frolics, the merrymakings 
and suppers which endlessly. succeeded each 
other in the salons of Marie Antoinette; and 
then to read the story of his determination to 
leave all this luxury to which he had been born, 
to leave even the lovely girl wife, of whom he 
was devotedly fond, that he might fight in a 
land of which he knew next to nothing, for 
the establishment of a liberty at which his own 
intimates scoffed—this is, indeed, to meet a 
character like the hero of a historical novel. 

It was from the lips of the Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of the king whom Patrick Henry had 
counseled to profit by the example of Cesar and 
Charles I,. that Lafayette first heard of the 
American cause. 

The duke, who was himself something of 
a rebel, was at that time taking a vacation in 
France. At Metz, while he was being enter- 
tained at dinner by the officers of a regiment 
stationed in the place, he related as an interest- 
ing piece of news the action of the Ameri 
colonies in declining to be taxed without repre- 





much less apt than that of his fellow officers ; 
but at that dinner he found his tongue without 
difficulty, and asked many eager questions about 
this America that was fighting for liberty. 

As the answers came, his grave face grew 
animated. In his own words, ‘‘When I first 
heard of American independence my heart was 
enlisted !’” 

For Lafayette to resolve to go to America 
was only half the battle, however. He stood 
close to the king, and France had not yet declared 
herself in favor of the colonies. Moreover, 
although the young nobleman had a yearly in- 
come of thirty thousand dollars which he could 
use exactly as he pleased, he was bound by 
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LAFAYETTE PRESENTING HIS CREDENTIALS TO WASHINGTON 


| duties to his estate, as well as by the tenderest 
family ties, to stay in France. 

Still another difficulty was that of securing 
an opening in the American army. Silas Deane, 
the first representative of the colonies in Paris, 
had recommended to high places in our service 
so many young men who proved to be mere 
soldiers of fortune that Congress had peremp- 
torily told him to give out no more commissions. 


Franklin’s Letter. 


HIS last difficulty soon disappeared, 

| however, before Lafayette’s enthusiasm. 

It needed, indeed, but a few minutes’ 

conversation with the marquis to convince Deane 

that the services of this volunteer, who offered 

| to fight without pay or remuneration of any 
| kind, were far too valuable to be refused. 

On account of his family’s high rank, there- 
fore, Lafayette was not only accepted, but given 
the honorary title of major-general. And when 
he had fairly set sail—in a vessel of his own 
hiring—for the land he longed to serve, Franklin 
despatched the following communication to the 
American Congress: 

The Marquis de Lafayette, a young nobleman of 
great family connections here and great wealth, is 
gone to America in a ship of his own, accompanied 
by some officers of distinction, in order to serve 
our armies. He is exeeedingly beloved, and 
everybody’s good wishes attendhim. . . . He 
has left a beautiful young wife, and for her sake 
particularly, we hope that his bravery and ardent 
desire to distinguish himself, will be a little 
restrained by the general’s prudence, so as not to 
permit his being hazarded much, except on some 





sentation, adding that after having driven the | 
British soldiers ignominiously out of a town) 
called Boston, these same colonists had even | 
gone so far as to declare their independence of | 


the King of England. 





have worried, and wanted to go for the doc- 
tor. And it didn’t hurt so very much. Of) 
course, I was scared—and I minded—my hair— | 
a little.’’ 

Her voice fluttered, and she began to tremble. 
And then seeing the look on Phil’s face, she | 
went to him suddenly and laid her head down | 





** My Heart Was Enlisted.’’ 


important occasion. 

The general, to whose paternal care Lafayette 
came thus recommended, was at this period 
greatly troubled over the threatened capture of 
Philadelphia by Howe, and had left his camp 
in New Jersey to hold a consultation with Con- 
gress. 

So it was at a dinner tendered to Washington 





VE of the officers at the table listened to 
all this with particular attention. He | destinies of the infant nation that Lafayette | 


by the honorable bedy who were guiding the 
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| private citizens,’ the young Frenchman after- 
ward wrote in his memoirs, ‘‘the majesty of 
his countenance and of his figure made it impos- 
sible not to recognize him. He was especially 
distinguished also by the affability of his man- 
ners and the dignity with which he addressed 
those about him.’’ 


The Meeting of Two Great Men. 


HEN they were about to separate after 

the dinner, Washington took Lafayette 

aside, spoke to him very kindly, com- 
plimented him upon the noble spirit he had 
shown and the sacrifices he had made in favor 
|of the American cause, and ended by asking 
him to accompany him on a tour of inspection 
he was to make the next day. 

He told him also that he would be pleased if 
he would make the quarters of the commander- 
in-chief his home, establish himself there when- 
ever he thought proper, and consider himself 
at all times as one of his family; adding, in a 
laughing way, that although he could not 
promise him the luxuries of a court, or even 
the conveniences to which his former habits 
must have accustomed him, he, Washington, 
was sure that Lafayette, as an American soldier, 
would submit with good grace to the privations 
of republican simplicity. 

That Lafayette joyfully accepted the proffered 
hospitality we hardly need say. His horses and 
equipages were immediately sent to. camp, 
and for the rest of his stay in America the 
young Frenchman shared the fortunes, good or 
ill, of the general he adored. 

It was hardly a month after that first meeting 
when Lafayette, in the heat of battle, displayed 
such bravery as proved his right to Washing- 
ton’s regard. 

The place was Brandywine, where, through 
a misunderstanding of 
orders, the Americans bade 
fair to make a disorderly 
retreat, had not Lafayette, 
throwing himself from his 
horse, plunged in among 
the hurrying masses, and 
by a heroic effort, suc- 
ceeded in rallying about 
himself men enough to 
check the headlong flight 
of the troops. 

During the struggle the 
brave youth received a 
musket-ball in his left leg 
below the knee. But even 
this did not interrupt his 
efforts to bring order into 
the retreat of the troops, 
and it was not until Wash- 
ington himself took the 
matter in hand, and with 
almost paternal solicitude 
directed a surgeon to care 
for his young friend’s in- 
jury, that Lafayette with- 
drew to hospital quarters. 
Writing at twelve o’clock 
that night to announce the 
battle to the president of 

Congress, Washington 
| proudly mentioned in his letter the action of the 
Marguis de Lafayette. 

Of Washington, the commander-in-chief, as 
distinguished from the Washington who was 
his friend, Lafayette wrote about this time: 





| Our general is a man truly made for this Revolu- 


| tion, whieh could not be successfully accomplished 
| without him. I see him nearer than any man in 
| the world; and I see that he is worthy of the 
adoration of his country. I admire him 
more each day, for the beauty of his character and 
| of his mind. Certain foreigners, offended at not 
| having obtained commissions,—although that was 
}in no wise his fault,—and some others whose 
| ambitious projects he was not willing to eounte- 
nance, certain jealous cabaleurs, have striven to 
| injure his reputation; but his name will be revered 
in all ages by the friends of liberty and humanity 
| everywhere. 
In connection with these cabaleu?s, Lafayette 
soon had a superb opportunity to demonstrate 
| his loyalty. An ugly plot had been hatched to 
| displace Washington—who had lost at Brandy- 
wine—by Gates—who had won at Saratoga. 


The ‘‘ Health’’ of Lafayette. 


HEN the enemies of the commander-in- 

chief sought, by the bribe of higher 

office, to tempt the young Frenchman 
away from the general he loved, Lafayette hesi- 
tated not a moment as to his course. In General 
| Gates’s own house, in the presence of those 
known to be of the Conway Cabal, he rose and 
| boldly proposed one health which had been 
| omitted, that of General Washington. ‘‘This 
| they drank, reddening with shame,’’ he tells us 
| in his memoirs. 

The Battle of Monmouth has come down to 
us as the one day upon which the usually self- 
contained chief allowed himself to show anger 
in public. That the circumstances on that occa- 

sion amply warranted Washington’s stinging 
| rebuke to Lee, every published account of the 
affair forces us to believe, however. 

It is an interesting side-light upon the friend- 





was a tall, thin youth, with a long nose, | first caught sight of him whom he was so ten- | ship between Washington and Lafayette that 


a retreating forehead and reddish hair. His 
talk was usually less ready and his repartee 





derly to love. 
**Although he was surrounded by officers and 





after that most trying of episodes, the two 
‘‘npassed the night lying on the same mantle 
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talking over the conduct of Lee.’’ 
Memoirs. ) 

Lafayette’s devotion to high ideals now stood 
out the more nobly by contrast ; and Washington 
was not the man to fail in appreciation of it. 
Soon after Monmouth he wrote: 





(Lafayette’s 


Your favor of yesterday conveyed to me fresh 
proof of that friendship and attachment which I 
have happily experienced since the first of our 
acquaintance, and for which I entertain senti- 
ments of the purest affection. It will ever consti- 
tute part of my happiness to know that I stand 
well in your opinion; because I am satisfied that 
you can have no views to answer by throwing out 
false colors, and that you possess a mind too 
exalted to condescend to low arts and intrigues to 
acquire a reputation. Happy, thrice happy would 
it have been for this army and the cause we are 
embarked in, if the same generous spirit had 
pervaded all the actors in it. ° 


During Lafayette’s visit home, which now 
followed, many beautiful letters passed between 
the friends. Under date of June 12, 1779, the 
marquis says: 


My Dear General. There is at length a safe occa- 
sion of writing to you and of assuring you what 
sincere concern I feel at our separation. . ° 
Be so kind as to present my respects to your lady, 
and tell her how happy I should feel to present 
them myself and at her own house. I have a wife, 
my dear general, who is in love with you, and affec- 
tion for you seems to be so well justified, that I 
cannot oppose that sentiment in her. She begs 
you will receive her compliments and make them 
acceptable to Mrs. Washington, I hope you will 
come to see us in Europe. . Write to me 
how you do, and how things are going on. The 
minutest details will be interesting to me. 


To this Washington replied from West Point, 
September 30, 1779: 


My Dear Marquis. A few days ago I wrote you 
a letter in much haste. Since then I have been 
honored with the company of the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne, and by him was favored with your obli- 
ging letter of the 12th of June, which filled me 
with equal pleasure and surprise; the latter at 
hearing you had not received one of the many 
letters I had written to you since you left the 
American shore. It gave me infinite pleasure to 
hear from yourself of the favorable reception you 
met with from your sovereign, and of the joy which 
your safe arrival in France had diffused among 
your friends. I had no doubt that this would be 
the case, but to hear it from yourself, adds pleas- 
ure to the account. or 

Your forward zeal in the cause of liberty; your 
singular attachment to this infant world; your 
ardent and persevering efforts, not only in America, 
but since you returned to France, to serve the 
United States; your polite attention to Americans, 
and your, strict uniform friendship for me, have 
ripened the first impressions of esteem and attach- 
ment which I imbibed for you, into such perfect 
love and gratitude as neither time nor absence 
can impair. This will warrant my assuring you 
that, whether in the character of an officer at the 
head of a corps of gallant Frenchmen, if circum- 
stances should require this, whether as a major- 
general commanding a division of the American 
army, or whether after our swords and spears 
have given place to the ploughshare and pruning- 
hook, I see you as a private gentleman, a friend 
and companion, I shall welcome you with all the 
warmth of friendship to Columbia’s shores; and 
in the latter case, to my rural cottage where homely 
fare and a cordial reception shall be substituted 
for delicacies and costly living. 

This, from past experience, I know you can 
submit to; and if the lovely partner of your happi- 
ness will consent to participate with us, in such 
rural entertainments and amusements, I can un- 
dertake in behalf of Mrs. Washington, that she 
will do everything in her power to make Virginia 
agreeable to the Marchioness. My inclination 
and endeavors to do this cannot be doubted when 
I assure you that I love everybody that is dear to 
you. .« . 

You are pleased, my dear Marquis, to express 
an earnest desire of seeing me in France after the 
establishment of our independency, and do me 
the honor to add that you are not singular in your 
request. Let me entreat you to be persuaded that 
to meet you anywhere, after the final accomplish- 
ment of so glorious an event, would contribute to 
my happiness; and that to visit a country to whose 
generous aid we stand so much indebted, would 
be an additional pleasure; but remember, my 
good friend, that I am unacquainted with your 
language, that I am too far advanced in years to 
acquire a knowledge of it, and that to converse 
through the medium of an interpreter upon 
common occasions, especially with the ladies, 
must appear so extremely awkward, insipid and 
uncouth that I can scarcely bear it in idea. I will, 
therefore, hold myself disengaged for the present; 
but when I see you in Virginia, we will talk of this 
matter and ffx our plans. . . . Mrs. Washington, 
who set out for Virginia when we took the field in 
June, has often, in her letters to me, inquired if I 
had heard from you and will be much pleased at 
hearing that you are well and happy. In her 
name, as she is not here, I thank you for your 
polite attention to her and shall speak her sense 
of the honor conferred on her by the Marchioness. 


The following spring found Lafayette back in 
America. He was thus at his dear general’s 
side when the blow of Arnold’s treason fell, 
and was able to perform his sad duty as a 
member of the court which condemned André 
to be hanged as a spy. 

The sympathy Lafayette felt for this victim 
of Arnold’s treachery endeared him to Washing- 
ton only less than did his admirable treatment 
during the operations around Petersburg of the 
traitor himself, when he informed the officer 
who had brought him a message under a flag of 
truce, that while he would be glad to communi- 
cate with any other British officer, he would not 
even read a communication from Arnold. 

‘Your conduct upon every occasion meets 
with my approbation,’’ Washington wrote to 
him, ‘‘but on none more than your refusing 


to hold a correspondence with Arnold.’’ 

The bonds which united these two noble souls 
were never slackened. After the Bastile fell, 
Lafayette sent Washington its key, and when 
prison walls had closed round him he confided 
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| to his dear friend’s care his only son, whom he 
| had named George Washington. During the 
| years of Lafayette’s imprisonment frequent and 
affectionate letters passed between them. 
| ‘True to his word, the general never visited 
| France; but Lafayette came twice to America 
after the war was over. It is from his account 
jot the first of these visits that we get that en- 
| gaging picture of Washington in the garden of 
|Mount Vernon, standing with Jack Custis’s 
| toddling little son by his side—‘‘a very little 
gentleman with a feather in his hat, holding 
fast to one finger of the good general’s remark- 
able hand, which (so large that hand) was all 
the little lad could manage.’’ 

Lafayette’s last visit to this country was in 





1824-25, and on this occasion he brought with 
him the son who had been named in Washing- 
ton’s honor. 

Together these two who had so deeply loved 
the great chief, and to whom he had given what 
was sweetest in his nature, paid a visit to Mount 
Vernon. 

Again Lafayette passed through the rooms 
and over the grounds made sacred by asso- 
ciation with the man whose friendship had 
conferred so much happiness on his life. Then 
he bent his steps to the old tomb near the river, 
and for a few solemn moments stood inside the 
enclosure, alone with the ashes of one who 
had been to him more than father—to whom 
he had been more than son. 








DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 
“WHEN WERE YOU BORN, SIR?” HE DEMANDED. 
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“For Tippecanoe, and 
Tyler, too! 

And with them we’ll 
beat little Van, 
Van, Van, oh, he’s a 
used-up man!” 


HUS sang Lot 
Hardy at 
dawn of the 


second Monday of September, 1840, to the 
aecompaniment of slender streams of milk beat- 
ing rhythmically against the sides of the tin 
pail that he held between his knees. 

He sang quite softly, in order that he might 
not attract the attention of his father, who would 
not have appreciated a Whig song that morning. 
Peter Hardy was an ardent admirer of Andrew 
Jackson, and a stanch supporter of Jackson’s 
political heir, Martin Van Buren, who was at 
that time President of the United States, and 
a candidate for reélection. 

Peter hummed no campaign song as he sat 
on his own milking-stool in another corner of 
the barn-yard ; yet his soul was full of politics. 

It was the day of the fall election in Maine, 
and it behooved every loyal Van Buren man 
todo his duty. The Whigs were loudly boasting 
that Kent, their candidate for governor, would 
sweep the state that day —just as later, in 
November, Harrison, their ‘‘hero of Tippeca- 
noe,’’ would carry it. 

Not only were the Whigs really confident of 
carrying the town of Greenhill for Kent, but 
they expected to beat Capt. James Parks, who 
was running for his second term as Repre- 
sentative in the Legislature. 

Peter set his teeth hard as he thought of the 
coming fray, and he worked at his morning 
task so fiercely that the somewhat nervous cow 
lifted a foot in remonstrance, and planted it 
squarely in his half-filled pail! 

On the whole, it was perhaps as well that 
he did not hear the refrain, ‘‘Tippecanoe, and 
Tyler, too.’’ 

‘*Mother, ’’ said Peter Hardy, a little later that 
morning, as he sat with his wife and son at 
breakfast, ‘‘I guess you may as well put up a 
dinner for Lot and me. I shall be at the 
town house all day, and Lot will be driving all 
over town, and it won’t pay to come home at 
noon.’’ 

**Can’t you get somebody else to drive the 
team to-day, father?’’ asked the young man, 
uneasily. ‘‘I think I had better stay at home 
and cut the rowen in the orchard. Besides,’’ 
he added, lamely, ‘‘I am not a voter —’’ 

‘*Not a voter!’’ interrupted his father, with 
a scornful laugh. ‘‘Well, that does sound kind 
of ridiculous! Here you’ve been driving team 
every state election since you were fifteen years 
old, and now, when you lack only one day of 
being twenty-one, you talk about not being a 
voter. What’s come over you all at once?’’ 

‘*T’d rather not do it to-day,’’ said Lot, with 
a hint of his father’s obstinacy in his voice. 

‘*Well, you’ve got to!’’ declared Peter. ‘*You 
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say you’re not a voter, 
and by the same token 
you’re not your own 
master. Your time 
belongs to me to-day, 
and I choose to use 
it for the good of the 
country.’’ As he 
finished speaking, Peter Hardy rose from the 
table and stalked out of the kitchen. 

**T guess I wouldn’t cross father to-day,’’ said 
Mrs. Hardy. ‘‘He’s a good deal stirred up over 
the election, you know.”’ 

‘*T’m interested in the election, too,’’ replied 
Lot, ‘‘and that’s just where the shoe pinches. 
I may as well tell you that I sha’n’t belong 
to father’s party. I’ve heard the arguments 
on both sides, and I’ve made up my mind. If 
I live till November, I’m going to vote for 
Harrison and Tyler, and I don’t like to be seen 
working for the other side in September. ’’ 

‘*Have you said anything to father?’’ 

‘‘No. He would have snapped me up pretty 
quick if I had. Catch him letting me have a 
mind of my own about politics, or anything 
else, for that matter. But this is the last day 
that I’m a boy.’’ 

‘*You and father will get along together, I 
know !’’ cried his mother, tremulously. ‘‘I don’t 
deny that he has his odd streaks at times, and 
he is set in his ways. But I’m sure he sets 
great store by you. There, he’s calling now. 
I don’t believe I’d keep him waiting.’’ 

Lot felt somewhat better, as he always did 
after a confidential talk with his mother, and 
without further objection he accompanied his 
father in the old carryall to the town house. 

All that September day Lot, acting under his 
father’s directions, drove back and forth along 
the highways and over the cross-roads to furnish 
transportation to those who might be expected 
to ‘‘vote right,’’ but who for one reason or 
another could not be depended upon to make 
their own unaided way to the polls. 

In spite of the fact that he was working 
against his political convictions, he found him- 
self really enjoying the day. 

The weather was perfect, as election-day 
weather in Maine is almost sure to be. The 
seenes about him, of course, were all familiar, 
and hitherto he had cared nothing for them, 
having had a boyish longing for something new 
and beautiful far away. And indeed there 
was nothing remarkable about the view that all 
at once attracted his attention—woodland and 
hillside pasture, the still waters of a pond, 
orchards weighted with blushing fruit, meadows 
that had renewed their spring-time freshness 
with the coming of the aftermath, fields where 
yellow pumpkins nestled among the ripening 
corn—just one of a thousand New England 
summer pictures, touched by the breath of the 
encroaching fall. Butas if, in his passing from 
boyhood, he had suddenly dropped the scales 
from his eyes, he now could see that here was 
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beauty, even within the limits of his own 
horizon; and then, for the first time in his life, 
he felt that he knew the meaning of love of 
home and native land. 

Lot’s ‘‘team’’ was by no means the only one 
that day devoted to the purpose of swelling 
the suffrage in Greenhill. The leaders of both 


parties were struggling desperately for success. | 


Peter Hardy, as chairman of the town committee 
of his party, was at the town house all day, 
encouraging the faithful, pleading with the 
doubtful, and occasionally indulging in wordy 
combat with opponents. 

His candidate for Representative, Capt. James 
Parks, was also on the ground, and very much 
in evidence. The captain’s pompous air and 
domineering disposition were perhaps better 
adapted to his position as head of a militia com- 
pany than to his réle as candidate, and as the 
day wore on they became exceedingly galling 
even to his faithful supporter, Peter Hardy. 

**T tell you, Peter, it’s running close,’’ said 
the captain, late in the afternoon. ‘‘Seems to 
me you’re taking things too easy. I warrant 
you’ve forgotten somebody that we ought to 
send for. 

**Look here!’’ he exclaimed, as Lot came in 
at the door, on his retarn from his last trip for 
the day. ‘‘How about that boy of yours? I 
haven’t seen him vote yet.’’ 


*‘Good reason why,’’ answered Peter. ‘‘He’s 
not a voter.’’ 
‘*Not a voter!’’ echoed the captain. ‘‘Well, 


I should think that he was big enough.’’ 

‘*But, you see, it’s age that counts, instead 
of size,’’ said Peter, with a chuckle. ‘‘And, 
as luck would have it, Lot arrived on this earth 
just one day too late, as far as this election is 
concerned. His twenty - first birthday comes 
to-morrow.’”’ 

‘*Well, then, if it comes as near as that I say 
we ought to vote him,’’ declared the captain. 
**A few hours needn’t matter. The young chap 
is of age, to all intents and purposes. ’’ 

‘*Not by a long chalk, he’s not!’’ answered 
Peter. ‘‘That boy is a minor to-day just as 
much as he was ten years ago. And just 
as much under my control,’’ he added, pugna- 
ciously, as if an attempt were being made to 
rob him of his rights. 

By this time a small crowd of citizens had been 
attracted to the disputants, and the discussion 
became general—the Whigs with one accord 
seoffing at the captain’s claim, while even his 
own party friends hesitated to support it. 

Just then the entrance of Judge Dawson made 

a diversion, and served to remind the voters, 
that the time for closing the polls was drawing 
near. 
The judge was a man of consequence, and of 
a demeanor befitting one who had been a justice 
of the Supreme Court. He held himself quite 
aloof from politics except to the extent of cast- 
ing his vote, which he always did in a 
leisurely manner late in the afternoon of elec- 
tion day. 

The crowd respectfully divided itself at his 
approach, but Abel Wilson, one of the Whig 
leaders, mustered courage to address him with 
some degree of familiarity. 

‘*Judge,’’ said Abel, ‘‘what should you say 
to the idea that Peter Hardy’s boy, that 
won’t be twenty-one till to-morrow, can vote 
to-day ?”’ 

The judge paused, and critically surveyed the 
young man thus brought into prominence. 

‘*When were you born, sir?’’ he demanded. 

‘The fifteenth of September, 1819, at four 
o’clock in the morning,’’ answered Peter, 
promptly, for his son. 

‘“*The hour is immaterial,’’ said the judge. 
“Tf the date of the young man’s birth is as 
stated, he completes his twenty-first year on 
the fourteenth day of September, 1840; in other 
words, to-day. 

‘*Now the law, gentlemen,’’ the judge con- 
tinued, as if charging a jury, ‘‘takes no account 
of fractions of a day, and so in a legal sense he 
has already lived twenty-one years. Similar 
cases have been passed upon by the courts, 
and the decision has been as I have stated. 
Therefore the young man is clearly entitled to 
vote at this election.’’ The judge moved on, 
and with becoming dignity deposited his ballot. 

‘‘Well, that may be law,’’ said the astonished 
Peter, in a hoarse whisper not intended for the 
judge’s ears, ‘‘but I vum it’s not sense!’’ 

‘*‘What did I tell ye!’’ exclaimed Captain 
Parks, triumphantly. ‘‘Now, then, youngster, 
you want to stir your stumps. Most time for 
the polls to close. Here’s your vote!’’ and 
snatching a ballot from among those that Peter 
still had left, he thrust it into Lot’s hand. 

The young man let it drop to the floor. His 
face was a little pale under the tan. 

‘No, thank you!’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘If I 
am going to throw a vote, it is going to be one 
of the other kind.’’ 

Then he helped himself to the ballot which 
Abel Wilson was too much surprised to offer, 
stepped up to the box, and with no objection 
on the part of the town fathers, who had 
heard Judge Dawson’s decision, cast his maiden 
vote. 

The captain’s discomfiture was hardly noticed 
by the spectators of this scene in their eagerness 
to observe how old Peter Hardy would take his 
son’s apostasy. But the looked-for explosion 
of wrath did not occur, and the pleasant antici- 





pation of the crowd had to be satisfied with the 
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sight of something very like a smile that flashed | 
across Peter’s weather-beaten face. 

Lot’s vote was the last one thrown that day. 
An hour of suspense followed the closing of the 
polls, while the selectmen, assisted by a teller 
from each party, and closely watched by an 
interested throng leaning over the official table, 
counted the votes. 

At last the chairman rapped for order, and 
read off the result of the contests for the various 
offices, beginning: 

‘‘For Governor, Edward Kent, 191, John 
Fairfield, 190;’’ and ending, ‘‘For Representa- 
tive to the Legislature, Thomas Chandler, 191, 
James Parks, 190.’’ 

With the irritating cheers of the victors still 
smiting his ear, Captain Parks turned to his 
party manager. 

‘That greenhorn of yours just spiled the 
whole thing with his vote!’’ he cried. ‘‘Haven’t 
ye got any control over your own boy ?’’ 


‘*T did have,’’ responded Peter, calmly, | 


‘‘until you took him out of my hands, and 


made a man of him in short order. After that | gone and voted Whig, and carried the town for 
he could act his own pleasure—and he did so. | Chandler, and the whole state for Kent, maybe. 


Served ye right, for a cantankerous old med- 
dler!’’ he added, grimly, as the captain walked 
away in disgust. Then he turned to Lot, who 











stood near, somewhat abashed under the distine- 
tion that had come to him. | not get out, was opened, and a feminine voice 
‘‘Well, son,’’ Peter said, cheerfully, ‘‘if you | shrilled through the echoing building with: 
are ready, perhaps we’d as well be going home.’’ ‘‘Jack Stevens, come right out of there, and 
The two drove away not only in harmony, | Willie, and you, too, Henry! I never heard of 
but on terms of entire equality. Although Peter | such foolishness! Come out, I say!’’ 
had been disposed to exact the full measure of **Look out, Mollie! Shut the door, quick! 
obedience up to the last moment of his son’s | There he comes!’’ yelled Jack, in well-simu- 
minority, he was ready now to respect Lot’s | lated fright. 
newly acquired rights as a man and a citizen. Slam ! went the door, and a rapid pattering 
Reaching home, Peter bustled at once into the | of feet showed that my only ally had deserted 
house. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I hope you’ve|me. Then the hunt began. 
got something good for supper. And I guess| It is a strange fact in nature that the man 
while you are about it you might as well set on | who is the least interested in an occasion of this 
your china. Fact is, I’ve brought a man home | kind is always the one who finds the quarry. 
with me.’’ This time went by the rule—I discovered the 
‘For the land’s sake! Who is it?’’ asked his | mountain-lion. 
wife, in some trepidation, as she mentally com-| We had poked round for about a quarter of 
puted her resources. jan hour, with the candle shadows flitting 
‘*There he is,’’ said Peter, pointing out of | 
the window at Lot, who had been left to un- 
harness the horse. ‘‘He came of age to-day, 


_ according to Judge Dawson’s law. And he’s 








Better disown him, hadn’t we?’’ 
But the mother, noting the twinkle in her 
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husband’s eye, felt no alarm. 





By Henry Wallace Phillips 


no A 


LL that was left of the 

one-time flourishing Point- 

View gold-mining camp 
was a line of empty cabins, a vast 
and vacant mill, one Jack Stevens, 
with his wife and two children, 
and myself. 

It was lonely in the deserted 
camp, terribly so at times. The 
cafion was deep and narrow, and the twilight 
early in the afternoon gathered round the dark 
spruces which lined the sides of the creek. Yet 
the place had a black and dreary grandeur of 
its own, that held one in a certain fascination. 

We five mortals were sore put to it at times 
to find occupation which would take our minds 
from the fact that we were cut off from the rest 


of humanity. Every piece of necessary work | 


was elaborated and spun out to the extreme 
limit. But of course it would eventually come 
to an end, and then we were obliged to invent 
some task. 


One afternoon, as we were busy constructing | 


asmall water-mill, Jack stopped in his whittling 
and tossed the knife to his boy, saying: 

‘*This thing wouldn’t cut warm butter. Run 
over to the mill, Willie, and give it a rub on 
the grindstone. Sally, you go, too, and turn 
the stone for your brother.’’ 





The children trotted cheerfully off, and were | 
soon swallowed up in the cavernous mill, while | 


Jack and I sat down to rest, watching the | 


sunlight creep up the eastern cafion wall. 
Suddenly shriek after shriek rang out from 
within the mill. Jack fairly flew in that direc- 
tion, grabbing up an ax as he ran. 
I made for the cabin to get the rifle. 
‘‘Something wrong with the children!’’ I 


shouted to the astonished Mrs. Stevens, as I | 


dashed into the house. I snatched up the rifle 
and rushed out again, followed by the fright- 
ened mother. 

Half-way to the mill we met little Sally. 
She was almost out of her wits with fright. 

‘‘What is it, dear? 
mother, shaking her vigorously, from excite- 
ment. 

**Great big dog—tried to—tried to—jump on 
us!’’ eried the child between gasps. 

That was enough for me. I knew there were 


What is it?’’ asked her | 


no dogs round, but several times lately we had | | 


heard the squalling of a mountain-lion close at | 


hand, and had also seen the prints of his padded | 


feet in the soft earth of the creek banks. We 
paid little attention to these signs, for the 
puma, generally speaking, is a cowardly brute, 
with but little stomach for attacking a strong 
foe, unless urged on by the pangs of hunger. 
Then, however, with his 
agility, he becomes a very formidable antag- 
onist indeed. 

‘* Evidently,’’ I thought, 


he chose to reveal himself. ’’ 


By the time I had this reasoned out I was | myself,’’ but I withstood the temptation, and 


at the door of the building. ‘‘Where are you, 
Jack?’’ I called, for it was dark as pitch in 
there, and at first I could see nothing. 


‘*Here—by the first set of stamps. Got the | to have any effect on it.’’ 


gun??? 

**Yes, indeed! What happened ?’’ 

“‘Willie says that he and Sally were sharp- 
ening the knife, when they heard a noise, and 
looking up, saw on the blacksmith’s bench a —’’ 

“*Great big yaller animal!’’ burst in Willie. 
**Most as big as a horse. And he began to 


| refused to listen. 
great strength and | 


‘*the brute has | 
made his den in the mill, where there are so tions of war, and we began our preparations. 
many nooks and crannies that he could stay a | 
year without our being a whit the wiser, unless | lighted?’’ asked Jack, impatiently. 


kind o’ wriggle his nose at us an’ holler, and | 
Sally she screeched, an’ I picked up the knife | 


an’ got ready for him. But he didn’t like the 





noise that Sally made, I reckon, for 
he jumped clean over the boiler, an’ 
he’s in behind there somewhere 
now.”’ 

This little story without stops was 
effective. 

**Weren’t you scared, Willie?’’ I 
asked, rather in awe of the youngster. 

‘*‘Well— kind 0’,’’ he admitted. 
‘*But I was going to stay with him, just the 
same,’ 

‘*Pretty sandy boy, eh?’’ said Jack, with 
| fatherly pride. 

‘‘Well, I should say so! But what do you 
think it was, Jack—mountain-lion ?’’ 

**Sure.’? 

‘What are you going to do?’’ 

‘Dig him out,’’ responded Jack, promptly. 

“‘Um!’’ said I. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Ain’t afraid, are you?’’ 

‘‘No—no. Notatall,’’ I answered, earnestly. 
‘*Of course not. Why should I be? 
that he could do would be to scatter me all over | was: only a creation of the children’s imagina- 
the mill. To be sure, I should prefer a more tion ; 
collected end, as it were. What’s your plan of | the rear and plunged carelessly ahead. As I 
| campaign ?’’  seonpen to pass under one of the big braces of 

‘‘Why, Willie will run up to the cabin and | the mill, 
| get some candles and my six-shooter, and then | Sioux Indians assaulted my ear-drums, and I 
| we’ll drive him into a corner and plug him full | was knocked on the flat of my back in a 
of holes.’’ twinkling. 

I whistled. | ‘There he goes!’’ yelled Jack. 

‘*Well,’’ said Jack, ‘‘don’t you approve of | hurt, Henry ?’’ 
the idea ?’’ *‘Oh, no!’? Lanswered, cheerfully. 





**Are you 
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strangely and unpleasantly about, and the foolish | up the nearly perpendicular sides. 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“SHOOT! SHOOT! YOU IDIOT! 
WHY DON’T YOU SHOOT?” 


therefore I relaxed my vigilant guard of | 
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had closed—save us!—so that the lion could | forty feet, right down into the open door of an 


ore-chute that seemed to present a means of 
escape. 

He landed fairly in the opening. ‘There was 
a scratching and flurry, and then he slipped 
down to the floor below. 

With a whoop of triumph Jack and I rushed 
to the chute. He was our captive now, beyond 
peradventure, as the chute, a mere box of wood, 
about four feet square, that led from the top 
floor of the mill to the stamp-floor beneath us, 
was closed at its lower end by a hopper-shaped 
spout with an opening too small for anything 
larger than a house cat to craw! through. 

The upper part of the chute, that portion 
above the door, was filled with partially crushed 
ore, which had jammed, instead of sliding down, 
as it should have done. We were ready at the 
doorway, in case the brute managed to crawl 
Thus his 
escape was cut off in 
every direction. 

We bent eagerly 
over the doorway, 
and peered down 
through the darkness 
at our victim. There 
he was, his eyes shi- 
ning green in the 
candle-light, growl- 
ing and sputtering. 

As, rifle in hand, 
I leaned to get a 
better view, I-lost my 
balance, and nearly 
pitched head first 
down to that inear- 
nation of fury below. 
I struck out vigor- 
ously to recover my- 
self, and in the flurry 
managed to discharge 
the rifle. The bullet 
smashed into the 
ore in the top of the 
chute. In an instant 
the whole mass, re- 
leased by the shock 
of the bullet, slid 
down the chute with 
adull roar. Clouds of 
dust puffed out into 
our faces, covering us 
with a coat of grime. 
There came a squawk 
from beneath us. 

‘*Hooray!’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘Now we 
have got him!’’ 

As there were 





The worst | notion entered my brain that perhaps the lion | about five tons of dirt pressing down on the 


beast, I accepted the conclusion. 
After the jubilation of victory came a council 


|of war. Should we leave our victim to die a 


a yell as of forty-seven demented | 
by bullet? 


prolonged death from suffocation, or pull a 
board off and give him a more merciful end 
While we were arguing a brilliant 
thought came to me. 

‘‘Why not take him alive?’’ said I. ‘Old 
Bronson, up at Deadwood, would give twenty 


| dollars for such an addition to his menagerie.’’ 


*‘Nothing | 


“‘Approve? Approve of chasing a full-grown but a fractured skull and a few dislocated | 


puma through this mess of stamps and beams vertebre. I hope the lion hasn’t crippled him- 
and truck by candle-light? Why, I think it is self. 
nothing less than genius which suggests the | at the start.’’ 
scheme. The only thing that I don’t like is| ‘‘Comeon! Comeon!’’ howled Jack. ‘‘Don’t 
the idea of shooting him when we get him | lie there, talking!’’ And with that he and 
cornered—or he gets us cornered, as the case | Willie tore after the fleeing beast. 
may be. I think it would be more sportsman-| The chase led up the rickety steps to the 
like to take him by the tail and snap his head | second floor of the mill. 
off.’? | two jumps and Jack in four. 
‘Oh, quit your nonsense!’’ said Jack. ‘‘We | dignified one step at a time, not being in so 
can handle him all right. Now, Willie, hustle | much of a hurry. The scene which presented 
up to the house and get a handful of candles | itself to my gaze as my head rose above the floor 
and my revolver. See that every chamber is | was a lively one. 
loaded, and fetch a box of cartridges besides.| The big cat, crazy with fright, bounded 
Tell your ma that we’ve got the hunt of our round the place in great leaps. After him went 
lives on hand. Skip now, son!’’ | Jack and Willie, wildly excited and without 
Away went Willie in great glee. It seems any thought of possible consequences. All— 
that he got the needful articles without attracting | myself included, as I found to my astonishment 
his mother’s attention until it was too late for |—were screeching and yelling their loudest. 
her to interfere; he had a well-grounded sus-| The dust rose in stifling clouds from beneath 
picion that she would enter a protest. | the hurrying feet. The lion scrambled up one 
I tried to convince Jack that it would be the | 
part of wisdom to wait for daylight, but he 
Jack was one Of the best- 
hearted fellows in the world, but he possessed 
a lack of caution which was very irritating to 
more intelligent people. 
Willie returned only too soon with the muni- 


toward me. 

‘Head him off! 
Jack. 

I let six bullets fly in the general direction of 
the animal before one could say ‘‘scat.’’ I 
didn’t hit him, but the fountain of fire and 
noise caused him to change his mind. 

He stopped midway between us, throwing 
quick glances first at one, then the other. He 
was a beautiful shot as he stood there, but the 
last shell had jammed in the gun, and I couldn’t 


Head him off!’’ 


‘* Are you ever going. to get that candle 


I felt like answering, ‘‘Not if I can help 


The lion made it in | 
I took it in a| 


”T would be too bad to spoil the fun right | 
| material for a cage. 


|of this over the mouth of the hopper; 


side of the mill, and galloped across the beams | 
| cage and lay down. 
shrieked | 


| said instead : |get it out to save me. As I tugged at the 
‘*Tt’s the funniest candle Iever saw. I think | ejector, Jack began to howl: 
| it must be made of marble. Match doesn’tseem | ‘‘ Shoot! Shoot! You idiot! Why don’t | 


you shoot?”? He waved his revolver over his 
head in a frenzy. 


| ‘*That’s ’cause your hand jiggles so,’’ re- 
| marked Willie. | I dropped my rifle and regarded him calmly. 
| I bent a stern brow on the young man. | ‘‘Think a moment,’’ said I. ‘‘What’s that in 
‘*Willie,’’ said I, ‘‘is it possible that you can | your right hand ?’’ 
make sport of the nervous agitation brought on He brought his hand down and looked at it. 
by the knowledge of the danger through which | Then, I am pleased to state, he looked exceed- 
you have just passed ?’’ | ingly foolish. ‘‘Oh!’’ said he, and pulled up 
‘*Beg your pardon,’’ said Willie, humbly. | to fire. 
Then I heard a sound that cheered my! Before the hammer fell, though, the cat had 
drooping soul. The mill door which Willie 


jumped—one last beautiful spring of at least | 


That caught Jack immediately. We needed 
the money, for one thing, and then there was 
something novel in capturing a living puma. 

We rushed down-stairs and started to hunt up 
Fortune favored us. We 
soon found a strong crate, in which machinery 
had been shipped, that with a little changing 
served the purpose well. We put the open end 
then, 
working with a crowbar between the slats, we 
pried the top board off the hopper. 

A little round patch of yellow head showed 
above the smooth surface of the dirt. We dug 
round it with sticks, until at last we had the 
whole head uncovered. At first we thought 
the brute was dead, but soon he opened his 
eyes and gazed about him. 

His expression was meek and humble. 
Indeed, his experiences were enough to break 
the proudest spirit. It was impossible for him 
to move in the closely packed earth. 

Then we fell to work, and completed the 
excavation. When at last the puma was free, 
he shook himself vigorously, walked into the 
He paid no attention while 
we moved the cage out and nailed the front on. 

Willie and Jack went out to bring Mrs. 
Stevens in. We had completely forgotten that 
the coating of dirt altered our appearance 
remarkably. Therefore Jack didn’t know what 
to make of it when his wife, after casting a 
glance upon him, gave one piercing shriek and 
shut herself up in the closet. It took some time 
for Jack to convince her that he was of a verity 
her husband, and not some strange, new kind 
of Indian. Then she and Jack and Willie and 
Sally marched into the mill. 

Now I had watched the beast and can testify 
that he never moved a muscle. We all stood 
round the cage, wondering and admiring. The 
puma certainly was a fine animal. His body 
must have measured four feet. 

‘*He’s been as quiet as a cow ever since we 
caged him,’’ said Jack. 

‘‘Dear me, isn’t that strange!’’ said Mrs. 
Stevens. ‘‘I should have thought that he would 
have raised ructions.’’ 

At that moment, as if the words had con- 
vinced the animal that he was not acting a 
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| grieved at Bruce Watson’s duplicity. 














proper part, he sprang to his feet with a yell| intended to hold such a compound of active 


that stopped our circulation. 


voleano and concentrated tornado as now raged 


Jack, the hitherto unterrified, grabbed his|in its midst. There came a sharp crackling; 


wife and jumped backward. 

ran behind their parents. 

to move, and watched open-mouthed. 
The puma went ramping, tearing mad. 


bit and tore at the cage with such speed and | 
fury that he rolled it all over the place, snarling, | 


growling, coughing and roaring, until it seemed 
that all the unpleasant noises of the world had 
been let loose in the mill. 


The cage was fairly strong, but it was never | 


> 


| he’ll ever come back again, either.’’ 


Willie and Sally | some slats flew across the floor; then, with a 
I was too astonished | farewell yell, the puma sprang over the heads 


of Jack and his family, and vanished through 


He | the open door of the mill. 


‘*There goes our twenty dollars,’’ said I, as 
soon as I was in condition to speak. 

‘* Yes,’’ piped up Willie, in a tone that 
showed his disappointment, ‘‘and I don’t believe 
This was 
a true word. He never did. 























HE campaign 
to elect Harry 
| president of the 
athletic association was quiet 
but industrious. If a boy | 
found himself walking with a member of the | 
Crown, it was surprising how soon the conversa- 
tion would turn to a discussion of candidates. 
The Crown adherent would ask his companion, 
quite deferentially, what he thought; and if the 
boy expressed the usual mistaken preference for 
Rupert Ormsby, the Crown man would concede 
all Rupert’s good qualities, but would say that 
in spite of them Harry Harding seemed to him 
the best fellow for the place. 

Would not Harry be sure to make a much | 
better speech and say the most graceful thing | 
in the most graceful way? After all, Harry 
had plenty of interest in athletics, and played 
games pretty well, considering his lack of 
weight. He was just as good a fellow as| 
Rupert — better, maybe; he was certainly 
brighter, and then his brother Clark had been 
such a splendid person—president of the athletic 
association and everything else. It would be 
rather a pleasant thing to let Harry fill his 
brother’s place. 

That was the line of argument which Harry’s 
friends adopted, and along which they worked 
with more or less subtlety. 
they well knew, the odds were against them. 
It was difficult to demonstrate to the unpreju- 
diced that Harry Harding had better claims to 
an athletic presidency than Rupert Ormsby. 
But the Crown expected by organized and con- 
sistent effort to overcome this difficulty. 





The fellows in the Crown were most of them | 
popular throughout the school, notwithstanding | 


the fact that they kept pretty much to them- 
selves. Therefore when an obscure and usually 


neglected boy found one of these busy, popular | 
persons walking with him, or waving an in- | 


formal hand with unaccustomed familiarity and 


joining him in preference to some more intimate 


companion, he thought that it was pleasant and 
added to the cheerfulness of life. He listened 
then with a sympathetic interest to this experi- 
enced person’s confidential opinions, and natu- 
rally made an effort to share them. 

In such circumstances an attempt to enlist 
his support for some less attractive candidate 
than Harry might have succeeded. As it was, 
the boy was usually willing to make some con- 
cession of opinion in Harry’s favor. For Harry 


had the widest and most varied acquaintance of | 


all the boys in the school. As editor of the 
school paper and president of the literary society 
and head scholar of his class, he was in touch | 
with the quiet, studious boys; as a cheerful, 
humorous, and occasionally mischief - making 
youth, he was always welcome in a gathering 
of the irresponsible and idle; as an enthusiastic | 
and emulous admirer of the athletes, he was | 
liked by them. 

So the reports which his friends brought him 
grew steadily more favorable; and as the time 
for the election drew near, Harry grew insen- 
sibly more covetous of the honor. 


The conscientious reluctance which he had | 
had when his friends had first proposed to make | 
He had put! 
| rather sharp -tongued, and took the cynical | 

interest of an observing outsider in the doings | 


him a candidate had vanished. 
down the uncomfortable feeling that his election 
would be absurd and grotesque, and an injustice 
to some one else. He set his imagination on 


that day in June when, after the last race had | 


been run and the prizes had been brought out 
in front of the spectators’ stand, he would step 
forward with a great red badge on his breast 


and introduce some famous man—a Senator or | 


a Cabinet officer, or it might even be the Pres- 
ident of the United States himself! For the 
President was a college friend of the rector’s, 
and had promised to visit the school some time | 
during the year and address the boys. 


There could not be a more likely occasion | 


than on that of the great school field-day; and 
Harry dreamed of the honor of standing up 
before all the school and the visitors and intro- 
ducing the President of the United States to 
them. Harry’s brother and mother would be 
in that audience, and would they not be proud 
of him? Would not the other boys and the 
parents and the sisters of the other boys admire 
him and envy him? Even if it was not the 
President, but only a Senator or a Cabinet 
officer! When Harry let himself think of this 


oceasion and all that it would mean to him, his | 


hands grew cold with excitement and a sort of 
delicious fright, and his lips parted in a happy, 
dreamy smile, which anybody noticing it would | 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER TWO. 


At the outset, as | 


have thought the most 
winning expression of a 
gentle, unselfish character. 

Well, his thoughts at those 

moments were in a way tender 
and unselfish, for perhaps the 
| pleasantest one of all was that 
| about his mother and Clark. 
He would be glad to make 
Clark proud of him. 

For it was through Clark 
that he was having this last 
| year at St. Timothy’s and the 
| chance to enjoy such honors. 
| His mother could not have 
afforded to send him -back; 
but Clark, travelling round 
| the world as tutor to Archer 
| Sands, who had overworked 
vat school, was: supplying the 
| funds at a personal sacrifice. 
| He would be back the first of 
| June. It would make him 
proud then to see how splen- 
didly his sacrifice had been 

repaid. 

Francis Stoddard was made 
| aware of the activity on Harry 
Harding’s behalf. One after- 
noon Stoddard had been at 
the playground, watching the 
| football practice with most of 

the school. Bruce Watson, 
| who had been looking on with 
Albree and Stearns, came up 

}and joined him. When the 
practice was over, Albree 
called out, ‘‘Coming up to the 
school with us, Bruce?’’ and 
Watson answered : 
‘*No, I’m going to wait and 
walk up with Frank.’’ 
| Stoddard was very much 
pleased—quite touched, in 
fact. Bruce had not shown 
| any interest in him before for 
a good while, and this looked 
like a willingness to resume 
| the former intimacy. 
| They walked up to the 
school together, Bruce with 
his arm laid affectionately 
across Stoddard’s shoulders. 
in the most natural way in the world, Bruce was 
expressing the idea that Harry Harding would 
be a mighty good president of the athletic asso- 
| ciation, and asking Stoddard to vote for him. 
**Oh, but, Bruce, Rupert Ormsby’s the fellow 


»| for it!’’ Stoddard cried. 


| arguments of the Crown. They had no effect 
| upon Stoddard. At the schoolroom Bruce parted 
from his friend good-naturedly. 
‘*Well, you’d better think it over, Frank,’’ 
| he urged. 
| Stoddard lived rather out of the school world, 


|and a good many things went on of which he | 


knew nothing. The day after his friendly 
little walk with Bruce, however, Nat Belmont 
opened his eyes. Nat Belmont was shrewd and 


of the Crown. He admired Rupert Ormsby, 
and having noticed the increasing friendship | 
between Ormsby and Stoddard, he came up to 
Stoddard before dinner one day, and said: 

‘Tt looks as if the Crown was going to lick 
Rupert for president. ’’ 

‘How do you mean ?’’ asked Stoddard. 
| ‘*Why, don’t you know? They’re going 
| round, buttonholing everybody and asking every 
| one to vote for Harry Harding. Hasn’t Watson 
| or some one tried it on you??? 

The blood rushed to Stoddard’s face. So 
that was why his old friend had walked with 


him so affectionately the day before—merely to | 


make use of him. 

**T didn’t know about it,’’ he said. 

‘Well, it’s so. If you can do anything to 
help Rupert’s chances, you’d better.’’ 

Do anything! Stoddard wished he could. 
But no one knew better than himself that he 
had no influence in the school. He had never 
done anything to compel any respect other than 
that half-contemptuous kind which boys have 
for a capacity to get-good marks and avoid bad 
ones. 
| But he was indignant over what he regarded 
| @$8 a conspiracy against Rupert, indignant and 


went straight to Rupert. 

‘*There’s something I think you ought to 
know,”’ he said. ‘‘The Crown fellows are all 
going round trying to get Harry Harding elected 
president of the athletic association. ’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ said Rupert, rather amused by the 
boy’s indignation, ‘‘I’ve known that. Harry’s 
not much of an athlete, but he’s a good fellow, 
and he’ll be all right for president.’’ 

“It isn’t fair!’’ eried Stoddard. ‘‘You’re 
the only fellow in the school that anybody ever 
thought of. And now a whole gang is going 
round, using their influence to defeat you.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Rupert, ‘‘why shouldn’t they, 
if they want Harry for president and don’t 
want me? As far as I’m concerned, he’s en- 
tirely welcome to it. Personally, I wouldn’t 





| matter. | 
| was anything to it 1 might get stirred up. | Bruce Watson’s. 


And after a time, | 


| ‘No, I really don’t think so,’’ Bruce said, | 
| and then he entered carefully upon the stock | 


lift my finger to be elected.’’ 
**But you ought to be,’’ insisted Stoddard. 
“‘Oh, well,’’ Rupert laughed, 
There’s nothing to the office. 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 


HE BEGAN SLOWLY TWISTING STODDARD’'S WRIST. 


But it’s the emptiest kind of an honor. I 
don’t care.’’ 

Stoddard looked at him with such keen dis- 
appointment that again Rupert laughed. 

“*It’s good of you, anyway, to take such an 
interest and want to help,’’ he said. ‘‘Thank 
you, Francis.’’ 

**T don’t care! 
you! If there’s anything I can do —’’ Stod- 
to continue. ‘‘I’m going to speak to every | 
one I know,’’ he added, after a moment, 
‘though I don’t know many.’’ 

‘*Well, don’t make yourself unpopular on my 
account. By the way, I ordered those pins,— 
for that exclusive society of ours,—and they 
were to be here this afternoon. Don’t you 
want to walk down to the express office with 
me and see if they’ve come?’’ 

They had come; and in the basement of the 
study building, where the express office was 
| situated, Rupert opened the little package. 

‘*There, what do you think of that?’’ he 
| asked, withra grin. 

It was not an elaborate or even an ornamental 
pin—merely the two large letters SB twisted 
| together in ordinary copper wire. 

“*What does it mean?’’ Stoddard asked. 

“*How about Society Busters?’’ Rupert an- 
swered. ‘‘But we needn’t tell anybody; just 
keep ’em guessing. ’’ 

At that moment Nat Belmont and Jerry Dorr 
came down the steps to the express office. 

“Shall we elect them members of our soci- 
ety ?’’ Rupert whispered, on a sudden inspira- 
| tion. ‘‘I’ve got a couple of extra pins. These 
fellows are not in the Crown, and it would 
amuse them. ’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Stoddard. 

Rupert summoned the two boys, and then 
said to them, mysteriously, ‘‘Do you fellows 
want to join the SB?’’ 

**What’s that?’’ asked Belmont. 

**A bluff,’’ replied Rupert. 


nothing. All you have to do to belong is to wear 
the SB pin—and keep up the bluff. The mem- 


bers never know whether SB means Society | 
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‘it doesn’t | 
If there | Francis went to his desk, which was next to 


I don’t believe they can beat | 


dard’s emotions were too stirred to permit him 


**Some people | 
will think it’s a secret society, but it isn’t. It’s | 
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Busters or Secret Bluff, or what. That’s all 
there is to it. Want to join?’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ they answered. 

Rupert presented them with the insignia. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s put our pins conspic- 
uously on our vests and sally forth into the 
world. We’ve got about five minutes before 
study is called in—just time enough, if we keep 
together and hold a straight face, to start a nice 
little sensation. ’’ 

They marched up the steps and sauntered 
about in front of the study, with their hands in 
their pockets and their coats wide open, exhib- 
iting their pins. Francis Stoddard felt quite 
self-conscious, and had hard work to repress 
the nervous little smile that was twitching at 
his lips. A good many fellows seemed to be 
staring, and that both excited and embarrassed 
| him. But the three other conspirators strolled 
| about with faces that were quite unconcerned. 

In a moment the boys were called in to study. 


As he sat down, Bruce looked 
at him curiously. 

After an hour of study the 
master in charge of the room 
touched a bell, the signal for 
the five minutes’ intermission 
allowed before the beginning 
of the second hour. 

Instantly a confusion of talk 
and sound sprang up. Fran- 
cis, engaged in finishing a 
Greek exercise, did not imme- 
diately leave his seat. When 
he did rise, Bruce Watson was 
waiting for him and Rupert 
Ormsby was coming down the 
aisle. 

“‘What the dickens is that, 
Frank?’’ asked Bruce, put- 


the pin. ‘‘SB. What’sSB?’’ 

Francis glanced up at Ru- 
pert for help, and Rupert 
answered. ‘‘SB is an organi- 
zation of which Frank and I 
are charter members, ’’ he said. 
“‘T’m rather surprised you 
should ask, Watson. You 
ought to know the proper way 
to act about such things.’’ 

Watson reddened, muttered 
an apology, and then made off. 
Rupert winked at Francis. 

Out in the hall Watson gath- 
ered a group of members of the 
Crown—Tom Albree, Harry 
Harding, Joe Herrick and 
Frank Windsor. 

‘*Have you noticed the new 
society ?”’ he asked them, ex- 
citedly. 

‘*Belmont and Ormsby and 
that crowd?”’ said Herrick. 
**T saw they’re flashing a pin 
onus. You think they’ve got 
a society ?’’ 

“T know it. I’ve just been 
called down by Ormsby for 
inquiring. He’s got it up to 
buck against the Crown.’’ 

“*Tt can’t be!’’ exclaimed Harry. ‘‘Rupert 
told me himself he wouldn’t join the Crown 
simply because he didn’t believe in secret socie- 
ties. After that he wouldn’t turn right round 
and organize one.’’ 

‘He has, though,’’ insisted Watson. ‘‘He 
as much as told me so. He told me he and 
Stoddard were charter members —’’ 

**I believe,’’ Herrick interrupted, ‘‘he found 
he’d have to get up another society to work for 
him, or else he’d lose the election. That’s it. 
| And if he is elected, he’ll make his society try 
| to lick the Crown in everything. You see.’’ 
| ‘I guess you’re right,’ said Albree. ‘‘I 
hope, though, he’s started too late.’’ 

Herrick’s suggestion was most unwelcome to 
Harry, who was beginning to think, from all 
that had been told him, that his own election 
to the presidency was now assured. But if 
Rupert should suddenly inaugurate an organized 
effort in opposition, the issue would be placed 
in doubt. Harry did not feel confident of his 
own strength. And through the next study 
hour he sat with an anxious mind, which 
reproached Rupert for his perfidy. 

It seemed, after all that Rupert had said, 
almost incredible that he should have taken this 
step; yet there was the pin he was wearing as 
evidence, and the purpose of it seemed to 
Harry’s agitated mind only too clear. 

At the end of the hour, when the boys were 
walking away from the study building, Harry 
attached himself to Rupert. 

“You don’t mind my asking, Rupe,’’ he 
began at once, ‘‘what’s the meaning of that pin 
you’re wearing ?’’ 

**Sh-h!’’ said Rupert. 
such things.’’ 

“T thought you disapproved of secret socie- 
ties,’’ contended Harry. 

“There are some things that are not to be 
discussed,’’ Rupert answered, coldly. 

**Just the same, I think it’s pretty mean of 
you to talk about the Crown as you did and 
then go and organize another secret society.’’ 

‘‘Sh-h!’’? was Rupert’s only reply, and it 
had such a teasing sound that it made Harry 
too angry to speak. He left Rupert when they 


**We don’t talk about 
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reached the dormitory. Rupert entered and | 
went up-stairs to his room. 

Harry waited outdoors with three other fel- | 
lows. By and by Joe Herrick arrived, and | 
then Harry accompanied him up-stairs. They | 
had rooms in the same wing with Rupert 
Ormsby. 

As they were walking down the long corridor, 
Francis Stoddard came out of his room, which 
was the last one in the wing. Herrick advanced, 
blocking the passage. 

‘*Look here, Stoddard !’’ he said. 

He took Stoddard by the arms and pushed 
him up against the wall. It happened to be 
close by Rupert’s door, and the transom over 
the door was open. 

Harry lingered out of curiosity. Herrick | 
was always playing pranks with Stoddard, 
snatching his cap or his books, or holding him | 
when the bell rang, and so making him think | 
he would be late to chapel and get a black | 
mark. Harry did not altogether approve of | 
this treatment, but it had its amusing side, and 
now he waited with a certain expectancy. 

‘* Let’s have a look at this thing you’re wear- 
ing,’’ Herrick said, and holding Francis hard | 
against the wall with his shoulder and one | 
arm, he reached down with the other hand and | 
unfastened the pin. Francis struggled to pre- 
vent him, but Herrick was strong, and held 
him firmly. 

When he had secured the pin, Herrick exam- 
ined it. ‘‘What does this cheap thing mean?’’ | 

Francis was silent. 

‘*Not allowed to speak, eh? Some kind of a 
society. It can’t be much if that’s the best it | 
can do in the way of a pin. SB. What do 
you suppose SB stands for, Harry ?’’ 

‘“‘Something Bum,’’ suggested Harry, with a 
laugh; and even Stoddard’s face, which had | 
been anxious, twitched with an involuntary | 
smile. 

‘You say Something Bum and I say Sour | 
Boys,’’ said Herrick. ‘‘What do you say, Old- | 
Stick-in-the-Mud ?”’ 

He jammed Stoddard against the wall in a 
way that made him gasp. But Stoddard did 
not speak. 

**T guess,’’ said Herrick, pocketing the pin, 
‘‘that we’ll keep this beautiful object as a 
souvenir of the Somewhat Bum Sour Boys. 
And now maybe you’ll tell me what you call 
it. No? Oh, I think you will.’’ 

He began slowly twisting Stoddard’s wrist. 

At that moment the door by which he was 
standing opened, and Rupert Ormsby appeared. 

“Standing by to see fair play, I suppose, 
Harry ?’’ Rupert said, in a calm voice, and 
Harry flushed and dropped his eyes. Herrick, 
startled by this sudden intervention, stood un- 
decided, gripping Stoddard’s wrist. | 

*‘T don’t know why my coming out should 
make any difference to you, Herrick,’’ Rupert 
said. ‘‘You were just on the point of doing 
something. Why don’t you go ahead ?’’ 

“‘T was just having a little fun with him,”’ | 
Herrick answered. ‘‘I wasn’t going to hurt 
him.”’’ 

‘‘Why, of course not,’’ said Rupert, mildly. 
“You were just going to persuade him to tell | 
you something that you saw he didn’t want to | 
tell and that was no business of yours. You 
weren’t going to hurt him at all; you were just 
going to try a little torture on him,—for you’re 
nothing but a bully, after all,—and Harry was 
just going to stand by and be amused !’’ 

“‘T wasn’t—you’re not fair, Rupe!’’ cried 
Harry, choking with mortification and anger. 

But he could not say another word in his 
defense, and Rupert passed him over with an 
ironical glance. Herrick still kept his grip on 
Stoddard, but he looked at Rupert with sullen 
eyes, in which there was as much indecision | 
as wrath. f 

‘*You’d better mind your own business!’’ he 
said. ‘‘You’re too fond of butting in.’’ 

‘*That comes well from a fellow who holds 
up another and takes his pin from him and 
tries to wring his secret out of him by force,’’ 
Rupert said, scornfully. And in a voice that | 
took a sudden cutting edge, he cried, ‘‘Now, 
then, you bully, take your hands off that 
boy !?? 

Herrick, with a sneer, said, ‘‘Aren’t we the 
hero!’’ and dropped his hands. 

**Give him back his pin!’’ ordered Rupert. 

Putting his hand into his pocket, Herrick | 
slowly drew out the pin. And then, instead of 
passing it over to Stoddard, he flung it the | 
length of the corridor. Rupert sprang upon 
him, and pinioning his arms, ground him 
against the wall and held him there as helpless 

as Herrick had a few moments before been 
holding Stoddard. 

“*T have a mind,’”’ said Rupert, speaking be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘to tear that pin of yours from 
your vest and throw it out of the window. It’s 
what you deserve. But I’ll tell you what you’ll 
do instead; you’ll march down there and pick 
up Stoddard’s pin, and you’ll pin it on him 
with yourown hands. That’s what you’!l do.’’ 

“‘T won’t!’’ Herrick said, furiously. 

“T’ll get it, Rupert,’? Harry said, in a cha- 
stened voice, and he started down the corridor. 

**You’ll let it alone!’’ cried Rupert. ‘‘Get 
out of the way !’’ 

There was a moment’s tussle, and then 
Herrick came flying past Harry, down the 
corridor, propelled by Rupert’s weight. He, 
brought up sufficiently hard against the wall 
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at the farther end, and before he could turn, 
he was again in Rupert’s grip. 

‘' There’s the pin,’’ said Rupert, swinging him 
round with some violence. ‘‘Pick it up!’’ 

And then Herrick obeyed. Rupert marched 
him back up the corridor to where Stoddard 
was standing. ‘‘Now pin it on him!’’ he said, 
and again Herrick obeyed. 
finished he turned toward Rupert a sullen and 
malignant face. 

“You wait!’’ he said, and his voice was 
‘*You wait!’’ 

Then he turned and went down the corridor, 
down-stairs. Harry loitered awkwardly. 

‘*T’m sorry, Rupe,’’ he said. 


“*You’d better be,’’ was Rupert’s curt reply. | 


But when he had | 


|**But if you really were, you’d say it to 
| Stoddard, not to me.’’ 

| Harry turned meekly to Stoddard. 
| sorry for this, Francis—I am, honestly,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ Stoddard answered. 
| ‘*You didn’t do anything.’’ 

‘Yes, that was just the trouble,’’ was 
Rupert’s harsh observation. ‘‘ Come along, 
Frank!’’ and taking the boy by the arm, he 
led him away. 

Harry went unhappily to his room. He had 
been stung to the heart by the truth in Rupert’s 
rebuke; and yet he felt that Rupert had been 
more cruel to him than he deserved. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


TWO CAMELS and SIXTEEN MULES 


BY -~-HERERBERT 
OT long ago I listened to 
an account of the fate of 


a | some of the Colorado des- 


ert camels, about which Mr. C. A. 
Stephens once wrote for The 
Companion. The narrator was 
an old frontiersman, who, on being 


by the government had become 


‘*The teamsters shot every one they sighted,’’ 


| he began, ‘‘and I can very well understand 


why they did so, for I was freighting on the 
Yuma desert about the time the government 


| turned those animals loose. 


“‘I was driving sixteen mules hitched to a 
big head wagon and two trail wagons. An 
Easterner, I suppose, would say that this was 
a pretty large team for two men to handle, but 
it was quite the usual thing for that country. 
The driver sat on the wheel-mule and guided 
the team by means of a single long line fastened 
A steady pull on 


On the rear trail wagon the swamper worked 
the brakes of all three wagons by means of a 
rope rigged with pulleys and attached to each 
brake-lever. 

‘‘When the government turned its ‘humped 
stock’ loose, we knew, of course, that every 
mule in the team would break himself in two 
trying to get away in case we stumbled across 
But we thought the animals would 


was plenty of feed and water. 

“* Accordingly, when we one day topped a 
range of low hills at least seventy-five miles 
from the river, I was quite unaware of any 


|danger. As we started down the long grade, I 


noticed that Foxy and Joe, my leaders, 
were sniffing the air and look- 
ing over their shoulders suspi- 
ciously ; but they were always 


things, and I paid but little 
attention until suddenly they 
let out a ringing bronco snort, 
halted, and stood squatting like 
a pair of frightened rabbits. 

‘‘In that moment I caught 
sight of two shaggy, humped 
animals shambling out from a 
dry gully about fifty yards be- 
hind us. 

‘“‘There was a moment in 
which the whole team crouched 
trembling like the leaders; 
then, with one simultaneous 
snort of fear, my sixteen mules 
lunged into their collars! 

‘On that grade, when the 
team was not pulling a pound, 
it required the powerful lever- 
age of our huge brake-blocks to 
keep the heavily loaded wagons 
from rolling too fast. When 
the mules lunged forward, the great wheels 
seemed to jump with them. There was a terrific 


| jangling of trace-chains, a clattering and scram- 


bling of bounding hoofs, a screeching of brake- 
blocks, the ominous rattling and crunching of 
heavy running-gear, and we were tearing down 
the long grade at hurricane speed. 

‘‘Now in driving a big team with a jerk-line 
one is not in a position to hold the animals 
back at all in case of a runaway. There was 
nothing for me to do but to jump or to stick to 
my wheel-mule. I chose to stick, for it is a 
strong instinct with the driver to stay with his 
team. Besides, from the shrieking of the brake- 


| blocks I knew that Ortega was at his post on 


the trail wagon, and it was not for a driver to 


desert his saddle when a swamper was staying | 


bravely with the brakes. 

‘‘But my situation, as you may well imagine, 
was perilous. Those who have seen an ordi- 
nary street runaway, in which a single span of 
horses rushes furiously through the streets, will 
get a faint idea of my runaway, in which eight 
spans of animals, all running as only thoroughly 
scared mules can, rushed down a grade with 


| three heavy wagons bouncing and jumping | 


along behind them. With me it was more like | 
riding an avalanche than anything else I can 
think of. 

‘*The air fairly quivered with the tumult of 
our charge. Ahead, through the dust, was an | 
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indescribable confusion of rigid 
ears and bobbing rumps; above, 
and almost over me, careered the 
huge head wagon. It seemed to 
me that there could be only one 
outcome—a pile of sixteen mules 
and myself beneath the wheels of 
the ponderous freight wagons. 

‘“*The grade itself was fairly 
smooth and straight, but for one 
| narrow winding cut along the side of a deep 
wash. This no running team could get over 
without an upset and a roll down the declivity. 
However, this was at the bottom of the grade, 
nearly two miles below. It occurred to me that 
there were chances for several things to happen 
before we reached it. 

‘‘For instance, there was a steep pitch not 
far ahead that we must soon strike. The 
wagons would fairly leap down that incline, 
and my sudden end would come, I was sure, if 
the wheeler I rode should be pushed off his 
feet. As these forebodings flashed through 
my mind, the block- 
clamped wheels 
squawked shriller 
and louder than be- 
fore, and I realized 
that we approached 
the sharp pitch, and 
that my faithful 
swamper was pulling 
with every ounce of 
his strength on the 


“THE MULE 
THAT | WAS 
ON ALL 

BUT FELL.’ 


| brake-ropes. Then we struck the brow of the 
incline! 

‘*Every mule in the team was running like a 
| scared rabbit, but they were not going fast 
|enough for me now, for my wheel-mule was 


being crowded by the wagons so that his front | 
feet were striking the swingletrees of the mule | 


ahead of him. Just then the wheeler on the 
other side of the tongue stumbled, made three 


desperate efforts to recover, went down on his | 


side, and was dragged in the dust. 

**The mule that I was on all but fell a couple 
of times: but the weight of his dragging mate 
checked the wagons a little, and my mount 
managed to keep his feet under him. With 
only one mule down and all the rest running 
smoothly, we struck the slack grade. We were 
over the first pitch in comparative safety. 

‘*For a half-mile the grade of the descent 
lessened considerably, but we went down it at 
tremendous speed. I did some good driving 
on that stretch, twice saving a pile-up by making 
my leaders take the proper swing for the sharp 
curves. 

‘*But when we struck the second bad pitch, 
it was my time to fall. My wheeler fouled 
himself as his mate had done. As he plunged 
forward into the dust, I was thrown off, and 
with rare good luck fell astride the wagon 
tongue. 

**The tongue was jerking and threshing about 
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like a hickory whip-stock, and before I knew 
what had happened, I was hanging on the 
under side, and wishing with all my soul that 
I had twice as many hands and feet to cling 
with. I went down that pitch with the flying 
road-bed just beneath me, with a struggling 
mule on each side of me, and in a smother of 
dust that would have choked any one to death 
but an old mule-skinner. 

‘*The tongue rode a little more evenly as we 
reached the foot of the incline, and I succeeded 
in worming my way back to the wagon. But 
here, after a couple of desperate tries, I found 
that I had not the strength to pull myself up. 
I was in despair, but hung on, knowing it was 
nine chances out of ten that I should roll under 
the wheels if I loosened my grip. 

**Then I heard a voice cry, ‘Hold on, paht- 
nah!’ and a moment later a strong hand grasped 

|my leathern belt and helped me to pull myself 
up on the swingletrees. 

“It was Ortega. He had seen my mule go 
down, had made fast the end of his brake-rope, 
and at the risk of his life had worked his way 
from wagon to wagon to rescue me. He saw 
at a glance that I was too shaken to drive. 

***Get up on top, pahtnah,’ he commanded. 

**T was the driver and he was the swamper, 
but I obeyed without hesitation. Then Ortega 
did the pluckiest thing I have yet seen done. 

‘*Everything about the outfit, from the lead 
mules up to the big head wagon, seemed to be 
jumping up and down stiff-legged. We were 
tearing furiously over the road. But Ortega flat- 
tened himself on the wagon tongue, worked out 
on it a little way, and began fishing round among 
those struggling wheelers. I could hardly see 
him for the dust, but I knew that he was after 
the jerk-line, and that he intended making the 
leaders leave the road, thus saving us from 
piling up in the wash below the narrow winding 
cut. 


oer 


The end of the jerk-line was looped over 
the saddle horn, and Ortega managed to get his 
hand on it. 


Then with great caution he worked 
back to the wagon, and 
at last stood upright on 
the broad base of the 
tongue. 

‘*He had made his 
position in the nick of 
time. The long line 
of mules was sweeping 
down upon the first 
curve of the crooked 
cut; it was for Ortega 
to turn them from the 
road and keep them 
headed straight ‘till 
they struck the smooth 
descent into a ravine 
beyond. This was our 
only hope of a stop 
without a pile-up. 

“Ortega, with one 
hand gripping the 
jockey-box, stood 
braced for the crisis. 
Presently he jerked the 
line. 

** ‘Gee — Fox-a-ay!’ 
he cried. 

‘*Foxy should have 

swerved to the right, 
but he didn’t. Stiff-necked, with 
ears buckled close to his head, and 
running his best, the frightened 
brute paid not the least heed to the 
summons. 
‘*Ortega was a picture of fierce determination. 
With deft strength he jerked the line, each yank 
following quicker and surer and harder than 
the one before. 

‘‘One of Foxy’s ears popped up, then the 
other; for a moment still the stubborn brute 
headed straight for the curve, then his stiff 
neck began to flinch away from Ortega’s furious 
tugs at the bit,-and he swerved to the right in 
unwilling obedience. 

***Now will you gee?’ shouted the trium- 
phant Ortega. 

‘Then with firm hand he held the leaders 
straight for the ravine. I almost envied my 
Mexican swamper as he made that drive. The 
next minute we struck the slope. Down we 
went, every mule running like a coyote, and 
the wagons doing all they could to catch them. 
There was a half-minute of breathless tension, 
but every mule kept his feet. 
| **Once down, it was easy. Ortega held them 
| straight for the opposite hill; and here the run- 
aways stuck. Three wagons, with the brakes 
set, and two mules dragging, were too much 
for them on the short up grade. Foxy and 
| Jack were for making a start on another tack ; 
| but Ortega and I jumped to the ground as 
| the wagons stopped, and catching them by 
| the bits, promptly set them back on their 
haunches. 

‘*This ended the runaway. Our wheelers 
lost a considerable amount of hair from being 
dragged through the dust, but beyond this we 
suffered little damage. 

‘*When we got into town again Ortega bought 
| a new rifle and a lot of ammunition, and from 
that time on was one of the many teamsters 
and swampers on that desert who were on the 
lookout for camels. He always said very 
gravely, ‘I think ’tis better we see those ani- 
mals before the team does.’ ’’ 
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. KING FREDERIK VIII OF DENMARK. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


wea never rots in the sky,’’ as we all 
know. But this winter has been such a 
little one that it will not be offensive wherever 
it may decay. es 
ast month a motor-car ran five miles in two 
minutes and thirty-four seconds. One hun- 
dred years from ta-day a reader of old files of 
The Companion may smile patronizingly at 
this paragraph, and wonder what we old fogies 
would think of his new car. 


assachusetts and Rhode Island are the only 

states in the Union in which an election 
for governor is held every year. The prevailing 
term is four years. Rhode Island politicians 
are now talking of extending the term of the 
governor to two years. Repeated attempts to 
introduce a biennial system in Massachusetts 
have failed. 


he Canadian commission on international 
waterways has recommended to the minister 

of public works that the government codperate 
with the American government in the protection 
of Niagara Falls, now menaced by the drawing 
of large quantities of water into turbine wheels 
for the production of power. More energetic 
measures than recommendations to government 
will be required to accomplish the result desired. 
n a recent article on the ‘‘Ethics of Money’’ 
appears a searching definition: ‘‘A sum of 
money, large or small, is an order, payable to 
bearer, for a proportionate amount of service.’’ 
Hence arises a motto for just dealing and honest 
work: ‘‘A dollar’s worth of service for every 
dollar of money.’’ This is better than Carlyle’s 
true but somewhat cynical aphorism that who- 
ever has sixpence is king—to the extent of six- 
pence. 


resident Roosevelt has received much admira- 

tion and not a little ridicule for his habit 
of preaching. A London newspaper called his 
message to Congress ‘‘a lay sermon from the 
pulpit, with perhaps the biggest sounding-board 
in the world, on the duties of citizenship.’’ 
Recently the President preached to the preach- 
ers, some Virginia students of theology, and 
said at least one memorable thing: ‘‘Don’t be 
a prig; be a focus.’’ 


rig.-Gen. Joseph Wheeler, who died the 
other day, was one of the many West Point 
graduates in the Confederate army. When the 
war with Spain broke out he became again an 
officer of the United States army. None of the 
things which he said or did in his useful life 
will be remembered longer than his reply to a 
friend who asked him how it seemed to be 
wearing the blue uniform again. ‘‘I feel as if 
I had got back home,’’ said he. 
|‘ would be well if the long-urged pure food 
legislation, whenever it is enacted, could give 
the people not only a hint as to what to avoid, 
but also assure them regarding any perfectly 
harmless articles about which they may have 
become suspicious. Not a few of the vegetables 
on to-day’s dinner-table were at one age in the 
world regarded as unwholesome or even poi- 
sonous. But the most that legislation can rea- 
sonably attempt is to label all manufactured 
foods and drugs for just -what they are, and 
‘then to let the consumer decide from his know]l- 
edge of the ingredients what he wishes. 
Cu has been again urged to do some- 
thing for ‘‘clean money’’ by making easier 
the exchange of the worn-out and dirty bills of 
every-day use for those fresh from the govern- 
ment presses. This would be highly desirable. 
Except on the Pacific coast, Americans use more 
paper money than most other peoples. Euro- 
peans make payments in gold and silver coins, 
for the most part, except in the largest trans- 
actions, and the same system prevails on the 
Pacific coast of America. In judging between 
the two systems, it makes a great difference 
how clean the paper money is kept; hence the 
importance of an improvement in that direction. 
Ela courts at last have fixed punishable re- 
sponsibility for the loss of a thousand lives 
when the excursion steamer General Slocum 
burned in the East River, off New York, in 
1904. The captain of the boat was convicted 
last month, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
ten years. Of course his lawyers appealed from 
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| the verdict. 











The government inspector whose 
duty it is to see that the life-preservers are in 
good condition has been tried three times, but 
has not yet been convicted, and no action has 
been taken against the owners of the boat. It 
is the man in immediate command who is held 
responsible for the lives under his care. 

ome of the societies for the prevention of 

cruelty to animals are finding that money 
for their expenses does not come in so freely 
as it did ten or twenty years ago. To many 
persons this will seem an indication that interest 





in the great work is decreasing. It is probable 

| that the true explanation lies in the fact that 
| interest is so much more general that the need 
for it has lessened. There are still, unfortu- 
nately, many cases to be dealt with every year ; 
but the whole attitude of the community toward 
| animals has changed since the days when Henry 
Bergh, the founder of the work, was regarded 
as a well-meaning ‘‘crank.’’ What was then 
almost the exception has now become the 
general rule. 


® © 


LIGHTEN LABOR. 


If work’s on hand, it’s a splendid plan 
To do it the jolliest way you can. 
Good Housekeeping. 
® © 


THE AWAKENING OF THE CHINESE. 


ittle interest has been shown in the visit of a 
[" Chinese commission of inquiry to this 
country, but it deserves the attention of 
those who wish to understand the civilizing 
forces at work in the world. If the plans 
which the government of China has in view 
are worked out successfully,—and the investi- 
gations of the commission are preliminary to 
putting them into execution,—a new method of 
dealing with the East will have to be adopted 
by the Western governments. 

The Dowager Empress announced a few 
months ago that a constitution would be granted 
to China in ten years, and that some of the 
leading men of the empire were to go abroad to 
study the governmental systems of other coun- 
tries with a view to adopting them in a form 
modified to meet the needs of China. The 


particularly interested in the American public 
school system, as it is intended to open many 
thousand new schools in China for the instruc- 
tion of the people, so that they may be qualified 
to govern themselves when representative insti- 
tutions are established. 

China already has an army of a hundred 
thousand men trained in modern European army 
tactics. It is said that this army will be in- 
creased to a million within a few years, and 
that large quantities of modern fortification guns 
have been ordered for use in the defense of the 
empire. 

Men familiar with the races of the East regard 
the Chinese as superior to the Japanese, in that 
they are more trustworthy, more patient and 
more stable. The Chinese are conservative, 
and have been slow in accepting Western ideas ; 
but they have at last concluded to march with 
the procession instead of standing at one side 
while the rest of the world smiles amiably at 
their peculiarities or jeers at their weakness. 
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THE HEART OF THE NATION. 


mong the most interesting letters of Wash- 
ington are those in which he reveals 
himself not as soldier, as patriot or as 
statesman, but simply as the Southern planter. 
When he was called to the presidency he owned 
in Mount Vernon and adjacent farms ten thou- 
sand acres, of which four thousand were under 
cultivation. Such an estate, involving great 
interests at any time, meant far more one hun- 
dred years ago than to-day, since it entailed 
the carrying on of a score or more separate 
industries. 

During the eight years of his presidency 
Washington insisted upon weekly reports from 
his superintendent, and it is his letters in reply 
to these reports that reveal the genuine lover 
of the soil. 
thousands of acres, and planned the planting 
of every crop ; he knew all the roads and fences ; 
he knew even where boards and sashes in certain 


needed for a certain well; he was most eager 
over new seeds and trees. When the gardener 
complains that the deer are destroying the 
shrubs, he is at a loss which to give up, shrubs 
or deer. Every page, full of the minutest in- 
quiries and directions, tells of his love for the 
earth and his delight in working with it—a sat- 
isfaction far greater, he himself declares, than 
the empty glory of earthly honor. 

We sometimes are told that we are losing our 
love of home and becoming a nation of wanderers 
and flat-dwellers. Undoubtedly there are flats, 
but, after all, how few they are compared with 
the thousands of rooftrees East and West! It 
is these countless hearthstones that are the foun- 
dation of our hope. For it is these homes and 
home-lands,—the old ones enriched with the 
memories of generations, the new ones earned 











commissioners were to study not only the polit- | 
ical institutions, but the systems of education | 
and the business methods of the world as well. | 

Soon after the arrival of the commissioners | 
in this country it was observed that they were | 


He knew every field of all these | 


buildings needed renewing, or where a rope was | 





by years of eager toil, yes, even those other 
homes, visible to no eye, but rising silently in 
the hearts of the young,—it is in these and the 
deathless love of these that the strength of the 
nation dwells. 

* © 


SNOWFALL. 


Mother Nature turns white-faced and chill. 

Then come the first great sobbing flakes, and lo! 

The troubled air bursts into sudden snow. 
Isabella Howe Fiske. 


* & 


OPEN THE FIREPLACES. 


n the middle of the last century the air-tight 
| stove took possession of bedroom and sitting- 

room in country houses. It diffused a won- 
derfully comforting warmth. The rooms in 
which the chill had been slowly and painfully 
tempered by an open fire, so that by noon of a 
winter day one might sit in them without 
shivering, were ‘‘as warm as toast’’ ten minutes 
after a fire was kindled in the sheet-iron cylinder, 
which glowed and crackled and roared like a 
good comrade. 

To be sure, it burned the moisture out of the 
air, and furniture cracked and colds in the 
head were rife under its reign. But it served 
its day and passed—giving place to the base- 
burner, and now in many a country house to 
the furnace, that powerful device for getting the 
better of winter, and importing the tropics into 
every Northern state from Maine to Washington. 

But the air-tight stove did one bad service for 
many a house. It closed up the open fireplaces, 
and they have never been reopened. Now with 
the cry for better ventilation the fireplace should 
reassert both its usefulness and its charm. 

The open wood-fire is good for lungs and 
heads and hearts, and better still for that cheer 
and love which make the home warmer than 
the most approved steam-furnace. 

It is good for the boys to bring the wood and 
for the girls to build the fire, and it is good for 
father and mother and all to sit about it and 
exchange the confidences which firelight invites, 
and which a register or radiator repels. Dreams 
lurk in the glowing embers for every member 
of the family, and noble ambitions are quickened 
by the leaping flames. Open the forgotten fire- 
places, and the home will rejoice in their cheer! 
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THE LIBERAL VICTORY. 


hen the British Parliament assembled 

this week the Liberals took up the 

reins of government with a majority 
of more than eighty over all, even counting with 
the opposition the Irish and Labor members, 
who will usually be found ready to support the 
ministry. The Unionist party, the only real 
‘‘opposition,’? numbers but about one hundred 
and sixty, against about three hundred and 
seventy in the last Parliament. 

The overwhelming defeat of the Conservatives 
is due to many causes, but the chief of them all 
lies in the popular opposition to the return to a 
protective tariff system, which had been urged 
in one form or another by the Conservative 
leaders. The Liberals maintained during the 
electoral canvass that the Conservatives would 
abandon free trade if they were kept in power; 
and the Conservatives charged that the Liberals 
would give home rule to Ireland in some form. 
As it turned out, the nation feared home rule 
less than it feared protection. 

Among other causes are found the opposition 
of a large section of the electorate to the levying 
of a tax to support schools, and to the employ- 
ment of Chinese laborers in South Africa, in 
resentment at the frauds in the army-supply 
department during the Boer War, in dissatisfac- 
tion with the liquor-licensing legislation, and in 


the discontent growing out of the unsuccessful | 


attempt of the unemployed to secure promise of 
relief from the government. 

These grievances had been accumulating for 
ten years, during which the Conservatives had 
been continuously in power. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, the Liberal prime minister, 
is aware that the victory is a vote of censure 
for the Conservatives much more than an ex- 
pression of confidence in his party. The task 
before him is to change the national feeling of 
resentment toward Mr. Balfour’s government 
to a sentiment of confidence in his own. 


¢ © 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


mericans who have tried to add British 
pence and pounds have been glad that 

our money is measured by a decimal 
system. Yet we still use inches, feet, yards, 
miles, acres, ounces, pounds, pints, quarts, 
gallons and bushels, while European nations, 
except Great Britain and Russia, and most of 





the rest of the civilized world buy and sell by | 


the metric system. 

Great Britain and the United States have 
legalized the system, but popular habit, unmoved 
by sufficient scientific and official influence, 
clings to the old, irregular systems. 

To make the change to the metric system in 
this country would cause confusion at first and 
some expense. Manufacturers, mechanics, mer- 
chants would have to readjust their computa- 
tions, buy new instruments, and reéstablish 
their scales of prices, costs and quantitative 
measures of products. For instance, all the 
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relations between the weight of wool and the 
length of carpet for a room would have to be 
figured anew from the sheep to the parlor. 

It is hard to replace old practices, interwoven 
with the whole structure of popular thought, of 
manufacture and of mechanics. But Germany 
adjusted itself in a few months to the metric 
system. America, which is proud of being 
progressive, can do as well. Our own scientific 
men and our neighbors in Continental Europe 
are already ‘‘reconstructed.’’ It ought not to 
be long before we follow the intellectual and 
numerical majority, and adopt the metric sys- 
tem. A bill for the establishment of this system 
is now before Congress. 


* © 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 

ublic opinion on many matters swings like 
p a pendulum. Thirty years ago the coun- 

try was exalted as the home of all the 
virtues, the city denounced as a hotbed of 
iniquity. Five years ago it was the country 
which was under indictment. Certain little 
hill towns even in staid old New England were 
declared to be sinks of sin, in which the hope- 
less dwellers, cut off from all that makes life 
worth living, were sinking steadily in the scale 
of decency. Now the pendulum has swung 
back again. 

A writer in a late number of the Independent 
has set forth some of the characteristics of the 
village people with whom she lives—content- 
ment with the small income which village 
industries afford ; frank and friendly interest in 
one’s neighbors; a democratic spirit which 
recognizes the worth of all honest work; pride 
in performance which springs from the feeling 
of individuality ; honesty in trade and willing- 
ness to err on the side of generosity rather than 
of meanness in making a bargain. 

These are all splendid and wholesome quali- 
ties, and there is no doubt that they exist in 
every village and in every town. But so, too, 
do they exist in the cities, side by side with the 
meannesses and sins which the country shares 
with the city. So generalities here, as else- 
where, are of little account. 

There is, however, one matter which this 
writer mentions that is worthy of serious thought 
on the part of young people: the loss to the 
village by the early departure of the most ambi- 
tious and enterprising young men and women. 
The result is a wider field and greater chance 
of success for those who remain; and this suc- 
cess comes to so many mediocrities that one is 
led to wonder whether the ambitious young 
man would not do better in the long run if he 
stayed at home and made the most of his 


chances there. 
* & © 


he large collection of paintings, etchings and 

lithographs by Whistler which an American 
admirer has made will be installed in Washing- 
ton as soon as a fire-proof building for their 
reception can be erected. The regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution have accepted them on 
the conditions laid down by their owner. One of 
the conditions is that the famous peacock room 
shall be reproduced. It will be recalled that 
Whistler was engaged to decorate a room for a 
wealthy Englishman, and without consulting the 
owner as to the design, he covered the walls, the 
ceiling and even the wooden blinds of the windows 
with peacocks and peacock -feathers, painted in 
gorgeous purples and browns and greens and 
gold. He thought there should be a painting of a 
different type over the mantel, so he painted a 
figure of a woman in Japanese costume standing 
near an Oriental screen. This painting, which is 
one of the great modern masterpieces, will be put 
in its proper place along with the other decora- 
tions of the room. They were all removed some 
years ago and brought to this country. 

uring the voyage of the dry dock Dewey across 

the Atlantic various tests of the value of wire- 

less telegraphy in naval scouting operations were 
made. After the dock was about half-way across 
the ocean several war-ships were sent out in its 
direction a day or so apart to make a relay of 
wireless stations. A message received by the 
West Virginia, far out at sea, was transmitted to 
the Colorado, nearer shore, and thence forwarded 
to the Maine, on its way to Culebra. The Maine 
flashed the message to the Brooklyn navy-yard. 
Thus has been demonstrated the feasibility of 
keeping in communication with ocean scouts in 
the Atlantic two or three thousand miles away. 
— the annual report of the commissioner of 

patents we learn that last year thirty thousand 
patents were issued—more than half the number 
applied for. It has been pointed out that Con- 
necticut is the prize state for inventors. It still 
holds its place with the largest number of patents 
in proportion to the population. The District of 
Columbia is slightly in the lead, no doubt because 
inventors naturally swarm for more or less per- 
manent residence in the neighborhood of the 
Patent Office. ps 

ne of the most marvelously romantic careers 

in modern times came to an end last month 

with the death of Christian IX, King of Denmark. 
Christian was born in 1818, the fourth son of the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicks- 
burg, with about as much chance of reigning even 
in his father’s duchy as usually falls to a younger 
son. It came about that Frederik VII of Den- 
mark had no children, and arrangements were 
made to have Christian, whose wife was a niece of 
a former Danish king, chosen as heir. He suc- 
ceeded Frederik as king in 1863, and reigned forty- 
two years. This part of his career is not so strange. 
Other men farther from a throne at birth than he 
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have become kings. It is almost if not quite unpar- 
alleled, however, for any man to be the father or 
grandfather of so many actual or prospective 
monarehs as he. His eldest son of course suc- 
ceeds him as King of Denmark; his second son is 
King of Greece; his second daughter married 
Alexander III of Russia, and is the mother of | 
the present Tsar; his eldest daughter is Queen | 
of England and mother of the prospective king; 
and Prince Karl, the second son of his eldest son, | 
was elected King of Norway only a few months | 
ago. This tale of the fourth son of a duke becom- 
ing not only a king but the father of many lines 
of kings reads like a fairy-tale; moreover, it does 
not even lack the moral that is always an essential 
element in a fairy-tale. King Christian and his 
wife were honest and virtuous, and trained their | 
children in the fear of God, which is the beginning 
of wisdom. Consequently, his sons and daughters 
were sought as the fathers and mothers of other 
European royalties. 


e® © 


AUNT HETTY’S HELPFUL SUGGES- 
TION. 


he Graftons were thoroughly enjoying the dear 

old lady’s visit. Not in the least overwhelmed 
by the big city,—after her quiet village life,—she 
took readily to New York life. Her pleasure in 
riding in the subway and on the elevated railway 
was really contagious. Her point of view was so | 
original that the Graftons soon found themselves 
waiting with interest, when any domestic problem 
arose, to see what quaint, cheerful little solution 
Aunt Hetty would offer presently. 

Mrs. Grafton declared that she could not have 
survived that week of flat-hunting if it had not been 
for Aunt Hetty, who accompanied and cheered | 
her with unflagging interest until they discovered 
that delightful apartment. 

After engaging the new apartment, the Graftons 
were discussing the matter one evening. 

“Of course, it’s a much better apartment than 
this,” began Mr. Grafton. 

“And the air out there is so much purer,” added 
his wife. 

“Yes, I’m thankful you and the children will 
have good air, but —” 

“Well?” 

“It’s hard on me, being so much farther'up-town. 
It’ll take me a half-hour more to get to the office, 
and the same at night —”’ 

“Oh, I know, Jim!” cried Mrs. Grafton, regret- 
fully. “You'll spend a whole hour more every 
day on that horrid elevated!” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble,” said Mr. Grafion, 
moodily. 

“The new place is two miles farther out, I believe 
you said?” Aunt Hetty remarked, crisply. 

“Just about.” 

“And you'll pay five cents to the office from 
there just as from here?” was the next question. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Now, I don’t like to preach to young folks,” 
continued Aunt Hetty, with determination, “but I | 
must say, Nephew James, that I dislike to see you 
falling into the habit of looking for unpleasant 
things!” 

The Graftons stared at the little lady, flushed 
and resolute. } 
“Now the way it looks to me is this: Without 
paying another cent you’re going to get every 

day of your life a nice four-mile ride!” 

The rebuked gentleman lay back in his chair 
and enjoyed himself audibly. 

“Aunt Hetty,” he said, recovering, “there, you’ve 
helped me out again! Whenever I get glum over 
the time wasted on trains, I'll just remember what 
you’ve said, and it will cheer me up all right!” 

Aunt Hetty’s cheeks flushed with gratification. 
But her success, as success will sometimes do, 
puzzled her a bit—for why had Nephew James 
laughed so immoderately? 





® ¢ 
HER SACRIFICE. 


iss Arabella had lived alone many years in the 
little cottage at the upper end of the hill 
street. One day a kitten was given to her by 
the niece of the man who placed on her finger the 
simple ring, now worn very thin, when he enlisted 
in the Union army. Even that was long ago, and 
the now half-blind and toothless animal, which 
had lost every attraction of his prime, was the one 
link with a tender past. 

When old Jeremiah Miles, Miss Arabella’s step- 
brother, came back from the West, penniless and 
dispirited, to make his home with her, poor Mose 
was a source of constant discomfort in the tiny 
cottage. He was continually lying in the chair in 
which Jeremiah wanted to sit, or upsetting his 
tobacco, or getting under his feet. 

To be sure, the cottage was Miss Arabella’s 
own, and Jeremiah had never done anything for 
her but waste all of her slim patrimony that he 
could wheedle her into giving him; but she could 
not get it out of her mind that he had said one day 
that he believed he could stop swearing if it was 
not for that “plaguy cat.” 

Jeremiah’s language caused Miss Arabella great 
solicitude. Although she loved nothing in all the 
world as she loved that bundle of gray fur, after 
alla cat was only a cat, and if it would help Jere- 
miah — : 

For days poor Miss Arabella waged war with 
herself, and at last, one evening, she and Mose 
presented themselves at the parsonage door. 

Old Doctor Gilder listened silently to her story. 
He knew Miss Arabella, and he also knew the 
story of her simple life. Was it with age or the 
tenderness of full understanding that his hand 
trembled as he stroked the creature’s sleek gray 
coat? 

“To be sure you may leave him here for the rest | 
of his days, Arabella, and Dinah will give him the | 
best of care. Tut! tut! Board, indeed! Do you 
Want to cut me off from all share in this, my dear? 
And what does a cat eat, after all?” 

“If ever there was a sacrifice acceptable to the 
Lord,” said the good man afterward, “surely it 
must have been this of Arabella Tate’s, and if I 
had let her she would have given me something 
from the pittance that stands between her and 
Starvation for keeping the creature.- I declare, | 
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I sometimes think we men would forget the 
meaning of the truest heroism if it wasn’t for 
the women God leaves with us!” 


® © 
AN INTELLIGENT CLASS. 


hen Mr. Lincoln made that well-known state- | 


ment, expressing his firm belief in the ulti- 
mate sagacity of the people, he might perhaps 
have made it even stronger if he had come into 


| frequent contact with the alert and open-eyed 


youngsters of the streets of a great city. At any 
rate,—if we may judge from a pretty incident 
related in an English weekly,—the lady who is 
now to be known as Queen Maud of Norway 
might wish to amend the last sentence of the 


| Statement to read, “But you can’t fool some of the 


people any of the time.” 


While visiting in London, after she had become 
Princess Charles of Denmark, she indulged one 
day in that pastime, evidently dear to the hearts 
of royal ladies, of going out shopping incognita. 

Walking along the street, accompanied only by 
a maid, she was accosted by one of those innu- 
merable street urchins whose business it is to 
retail “fresh spring flowers, tuppence-ha’penny a 
bunch.” 

The big brown eyes and tangled curls of the 
small merchant, joined to a peculiarly appealing 

=o in his “Kind lady, buy a a & arrestec 
the princess. Bending over to select some flowers, 
she was somewhat startled to hear the following, 
delivered in a confidential whisper: 

“Tt’s allright. 7 know yer. But I’ll keep it dark. 
I won’t split on yer!” 

The lady smiled, but shook her head and said 


| nothing. 


“But I do know yer,” said the “dot,” positively. 
“Yer’s the Princess Maud. 1 twigged yer Wreckly 


| I set eyes on yer!” 


*® © 
ART AND ADVERTISING. 


 — utilitarianism is rarely associated with 
artistic advance, yet here is a case of its inter- 
ference to the distinct advantage of art. The 
staring signs which have so long offended the eye 
on the tops of buildings will ultimately be re- 
moved simply for the reason of public safety. 
Boards of fire underwriters object that the struc- 
tures not only serve to spread the flames, but 
greatly hinder the fireman’s work. One might 
well wish that the mandate included all the en- 
croachments of the sign-board, but that is too 
much to hope for. 


Man my! advertised his wares even before 
the day of the frescoed goat over the Pompeiian 
dairy. But in those old &ys the desire for custom 
was om ge bya zest forart. The floating Cupid, 
pictured in front of an ancient sandal-maker’s 
shop, balancing one sandal on his curly head and 
waving the mate in his chubby hand, is a thing of 
beauty as well as a —- of trade. The pictur- 
esque nm | boards of some generations past 
were outgrowths of the display of armorial bear- 
ings and heraldic crests, sumptuous and pleasing 
to the eye. 

In days gone by artists of note did not scorn to 
try gy hand on such signs. The “Mule 
and Muleteer,” an early work of Correggio, was 
yr d painted for an inn. Many a Royal 
Academician has given the public a lion or a 
unicorn. The age of artistic , <a) eo 
its death-blow in the reign of George II, when 
such erections fell under the heac 
nuisances.” 


of “street 
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FOREVER DISTINGUISHED. 


hen Washington made his tour of New Eng- 

land in 1789, he was the guest of his friend, 
Oliver Ellsworth, at Windsor, Connecticut. Ells- 
worth’s biographer, Mr. William Garrott Brown, 
mentions that visit as “the greatest hour in the 
history of Windsor and of the Ellsworth family.” 
Washington wrote in his diary on October 21, 
promise was to have breakfasted at 
Mr. Elisworth’s at Windsor on the way to Spring- 
field, but the morning proving very wet and the 
rain not ceasing until ten o’clock, I did not set out 
till half after that hour. I called however on Mr. 
E. and stayed there near an hour.” 
Tradition has generously lengthened out, and 


embellished with incidents of an_old-fashioned, | 


yatriotic flavor, the single hour of Washington at 
Elmwood. There is the story of the errand of 
one of Elisworth’s young sons to the Wadsworth 
mansion at Hartford, to present the invitation; of 
his trepidation at the he eg of facing the greatest 
man in the world; and of his surprise, relief and 


| 





disappointment to find only a quiet old gentle- | 


man, dressed bag | much like his father. 

There is also the story of Washington’s taking 
on his knees the youngest twain of the Ellsworth 
children and singing them the ballad of the Derby 
ram. 

The homes Washington then visited were thence- 
forth forever distinguished, and man 4 a New 
England house was richer by the priceless asso- 
ciation so valued by the owners of Elmwood. 


® © 
GO QUIETLY. 


hen the middle-aged lawyer of whom the 

Washington Post tells was a young man he 
had a position in the office of a man who has a 
great reputation for ability and integrity. 


Naturally the ae man felt his responsibility. 
It was soon plain to him that the head of the firm 
had outlived his usefulness, and the youngster 
used to feel sorry to think what would happen to 
his employer if he ever left him. 

The young man was not treated in that office 
with all the deference he thought due him, and 
one day, when somebody went too far, he entered 





his employer’s private office and unburdened his | 


mind. 
Sheer mogeeaiy made him overlook a lot of | 
ut h 


things, bi e did not neglect to say that he would 
not endure such treatment another day. He was 
going to leave, and at once. Then he paused to 
give the head of the firm a chance to apologize 
and beg him not to ruin him by leaving. 

His employer did not look up from his desk. 


He simply said to the young man, in a polite tone: | 


“Please don’t slam the door when you go out.” 
& 


“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


|" Ireland, from time immemorial, candidates for 
political honors have had to cope not only with 


Irish brains, but with the noble Irish oak in the | 


shape of a shillalah—a fact which illuminates a 
reminiscence of Galway, found in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


When George IV visited Ireland an election for 
Galway was —- 

The King inquired of a Galway gentleman, who 
came up to Dublin to attend his levee, which can- 
didate would probably be returned. 

“The survivor, sir,’ replied the gentleman. 








Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaiuable for | 
relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and | 
Sore Throat. Jn boxes only. Avoid Imitations. [Adv. | 
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Put June cheer 
in Winter homes 


125 var. rare ZANZIBAR,CHINA,FIJL, etc. .l0c. ; 
is 5 Corea, 8c. Est. 1881. BE. A. Dresser, Salem,Mass. 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION, Expenses very low 

and students can earn their 










board. ‘a ror telling about 
QW it—Free. We pay railroad fare. 


Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 








NO TOILET ARTICLE EQUALS 


—— SFA HAR 





FOR YOUR BATH ROOM. 

Apply it to your hands after washing, while 
still wet, rub thoroughly, and then wipe dry with 
towel. You can keep them soft as velvet in this 
way in Winter or Summer. There is nothing so 

ood for the face after shaving. Use nothin 
nut plain water and FROSTILLA before wi- 
ping. It works like a charm. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


If your dealer has oat gat it, send 26 cents for 
a bottle by mail post-paid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N.Y. 

















The daily and nightly in-door comfort 
of a perfect out-door June day is in- 
sured to family and guests by warming 
the house with 


| AMERICAN: [DEAL 


The more exposed the room, the more steam or hot water 
heat will move in that direction. Circulation of heat 
through piping and hollow radiators is positive and abso- 
lute—quickened by any extra weather Gonentn. 
IDEAL Boilers extract the full volume of heat from the 
fuel and AMERICAN Radiators distribute the heat exactly 
where most needed—no chill hallways, no cold corners, 
no Arctic drafts at windows—just perennial June through- 
out. More simple and easy to run than a parlor stove 
Severe Winter months ahead! Outfit can be put in 
without taking down old heater until ready to ‘fire up” 
the new. Made in all sizes—for cottages, houses, stores, 
churches, all buildings—farm or city. Catalogs free. 
Write us today kind of building you wish to heat. 
Our Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout United 
States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


CHICAGO 








New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
8 pkts, 5 colors, 10 ots.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect ischarming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and 
true tocolor? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mall 5 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHITE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 ets., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK. MAROON 
YELLOW. A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 

All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will makeS5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 Sore clumps 
of Peas, and 6 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906—Greatest Book of 
Novelties, Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, many 
plates—will be matied Free to all who ask for it, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


The 


Precision 
- of the 


HEINZ 
Way 


Were we asked to tell in a single word the secret of Heinz growth, 
of Heinz quality, of Heinz purity, we would say PRECISION — 
strict, exact conformity to the highest standard of excellence. 




















In the above photograph (and these bottles were the first two 
taken from a regular Heinz stock) notice how each little pickle, each 
onion, each red pepper or bean, has its own individual place in each 
bottle, Where it has to be before the bottle passes inspection. 
Can you conceive of a method more exacting than this? And yet 
this same rigidity of requirement is manifest in every process, 
whether it be the growing of fruits and vegetables, their selection, 
cleansing, preparation, packing, labeling, or the double sterilization 
of every jar, bottle and can. 


This is the Heinz Way — the way that has raised food-production 
to the very highest level of purity and quality. And because of its 
precision every housewife may obtain from her grocer any one of 
the 57 good things for the table, with the knowledge that it is 
as good as her own, plus the advantages of Heinz experience, 
system and equipment. 


“The Spice of Life,” an enter- 
taining little booklet, tells how the 
Heinz Way will solve your food 
problems. A complimentary copy 
will be sent upon request. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., 
Pittsburgh, U.S. A. | 
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Washington in Wall Street. 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


ublime, where traffic’s billows beat 
A nation’s wealth about his feet, 
He stands; upon the surging street 











|the assistant general passenger-agent, telling 


him what he had done, and inclosing two dollars 
}and twenty-five cents, the price of a ticket, 


which he wished credited to him as payment | 


| for the ride. 


| Mr. J. D. Brown, the agent who received | Thawte 
| the money, forwarded it to the treasury of the | 


company, and wrote a receipt for the amount. 
|In forwarding the latter to Mr. Newbert, he 
| wrote a letter, in which he said: 

| ‘**T have a wish, and you and I will shake 
| hands on it. The wish is that there were more 
people like yourself. Some parts of your letter 
indicate that you have been reading one of the 
choicest gems of wisdom and experience, the 
— I assume that its divine counsel has 
spoken, and you have heard; you have been 
blind, and it has given you light; weak, and 
it has given you strength; hungry, and it has 
given you food; thirsty, and it has given you 
drink. Stick close to that book. Two dollars 
and a quarter are perhaps to you a large sum, 
but I am sure it has been a millstone round 
your neck since the day you stole the ride. 





| Now I know you are happy, and the world looks 


nice of him to send me a valentine at all; but 
does seem as if, when he’d made up his d 

would send me one, he might have got somethin 

pretty with roses and Cupids and paper lace an 

things, instead of just taking any old sheet of 
letter-paper and writing rimes on it!” . 

There was a moment of shocked silence in that 
family, and then a burst of laughter. 
el sure that Mildred will appreciate the 
poem when she is older, although she does not 
now; but none of them dare prophesy that, with 
such a slow-growing bump of poetry, she is likely 
to develop the literary gift herself. 

Even more startling was the —— 9 repu- 
diation of genius by a little French child, the 
granddaughter of the famous painter Meissonier, 
who had received from one of his friends the 
present ofafan. The sticks alone were decorated ; 
the web was plain, left so, doubtless, in the ho 
that Meissonier would decorate it for her. 
indeed he would have done, but at the moment 
that, filling his brush with paint, he was about to 
| on the first stroke, the recipient of the gift, 
with a shriek of dismay, rushed to rescue it from 


it 
e 


his hands. é 
“My fan!” she cried. “My fan! Look, if he is 
not about to spoil it with his little doll-figures!’’ 


e 4 











discovered that it was blind in one ere. 
e 


Then 

ity took possession of its captors. The prince 
be ged for the freedom of the noble old creature 
which had fought so valiantly in spite of infirmity. 
Sir Jung granted it, only stipulating that the tus 
should be presented to his royal guest. _ 

All — long the captive stood, sullen, dignified, 
scornfully rejecting any food. In the morning its 
ropes were 


roken, and slowly, with a pathetic 
stateliness, 


it made its way to the jungle. 
& © 
“FAKES.” 


ot long ago an impecunious householder 
N saw an advertisement which promised, on 

the receipt of a certain sum of money, to 
demonstrate a sure method of saving gas bills, 
and to reveal a secret of how to make money fast. 
Both of these necessities pressed sore on the 
householder, and he sent on the required fee. In 
response to the first promise came a wire bill-file; 
in answer to the second, the advice to put glue on 
a dollar bill and stick it to the wall. In both these 
eases the fools were answered according to their 
folly, but it is not always the verdant individual 
who gets taken in. Mr. Andrew Lang, in the 
Independent, gives some examples of another 
elass of ‘‘fakes.” 


Collectors of antiques have to be all the time on 
their guard against fraud. Even then they are 
often deceived. Artists exist who can impose on 
the very elect. A well-known collector had a 

recious box of rare enamel. He sent it to Vienna 

be repaired, and the ingenious mender fitted it 
with a new lid. Then he put a new lower part to 
the original lid, and two collectors were made 


ha . 

| aE Jem-cutter took a modern gold Greek ring, 
recut the stone with an intaglio of an important 
subject, made a turkey swallow the ring, and after 













He looks benignly down. | bright.?’ 


He hears the distant, wall-hid sea, i 

The silver chime of Trinity, Mr. Newbert was not expecting a letter of 

And, voicing passion, grief or glee, | this character in answer to his straightforward 
Our million-throated town. | note, but it touched his heart to discover that 
the officer to whom the money went was, like 

| himself, a student of the Bible. 


Some one who learned of the correspondence | 








ome view my vast estate, O friend. 
In blue sky-rim its reaches end, 
And vistas framing silver seas 
Round out its royal boundaries! 
Why should I farther fortune seek ? } 








And, up and down, our tasks we ply 
With rapid step and heedless eye, 
Alert alone to sell and buy; 


But when the day goes dim, 
When evening brings its sweet release 
From toil and care, when tumults cease, 
When twilight crowns his brow with peace, 
The children come to him. 
Rejoicing, free, in careless grace 
They climb the massy granite base ; 
Unawed, they view that noble face, 
They swarm the brazen knees 
Whose polished surface now denies 
The gray of age that artists prize; 
But more than art is all that lies 
In love of such as these. 
What matters race, or hue, or creed? 
Though born to wealth or born to need, 
Or sprung of poor plebeian seed 
Or proud patrician stem, 
From lowly hut or lordly hall— 
By these his land shall rise or fall. 
His hand outstretched above them all, 
Their father blesses them. 


® & 


HOW HE ROSE. 


he superintendent of a city mis- 
sionary society in an Eastern city 
found in his office very early one 
morning a lad of eleven years, who 
brought back a bundle of second-hand 
clothing that had been sent to his home 
the day before. 

‘*Mother thanks you for this,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
for the help you have given us since father 
died; but it won’t be necessary to send us any- 
thing more. I’ve got a job, and I’m going to 
take care of mother.’’ 

It was large talk for a small boy, and the 





weekly wage on which he began his independent 


career was not enough to provide for any extrav- 
agances. The mother, too, had to share in the 
labor and sacrifice at the outset. But the boy 
made his word good. It was the last time the 
family received aid from the missionary society. 

On the other hand, it was not long until the 
little mission chapel which the family attended 
began to send a small contribution to the society 
that assisted in its support. It was the young 


lad, still a boy in his teens, repaying the former | 
assistance. During this time he often made | 


his luncheon on crackers, and his clothing was 
both meager and worn; but all the time he 
was leading a life of temperance, patience, and 
quiet devotion to duty that impressed his com- 
panions, and caused him to be more and more 
trusted by his employer. 

It is no wonder that the young man rose in 
his career till he came to own a large business ; 
such a sequel is not uncommon enough to be 
surprising. But the fact worth recording is that 
through it all he maintained a loyalty to his 
moral and religious principles and a sympathy 
with those who have to struggle which ‘have 
brought him honor in the city where he lives. 

Not a few men now occupy homes of their 
own through his quiet, timely offer to an em- 


as repayment. 


distress have had their life-insurance premiums | },; 
paid by him till they were on their feet again. | Alamo, and the 
| days later the Alamo was carried by assault, and 
| every pessen in it, except a woman, a child and a 
| negro bo 


In two colleges there is always some student 
whom he is supporting. To the church of 
which he is a member he gives liberally, not 
only of money, but of what costs him more— 
time and constant thought. 

Without acquiring large wealth, as wealth is 


estimated in these days, he has been a constant 
giver to a multitude of good causes, and is a | 


| 


director of the city missionary society to which, 
in his boyhood, he returned the gift which his 
heroic resolution made superfluous. 

® & 


A STOLEN RIDE. 


Erie Railroad train from Mansfield to Akron, 


Ohio. There would be no occasion to pub- 


lish his real name and the wrong he did had | pretty poem tha 


he not made it public by his restitution. Four 


years later he wrote a straightforward letter to | frankly, “of course 














| honored on Valentine’s day by a very charming | 
| valentine from one of them. It was in verse,— 


| was interested to inquire whether the passenger- 


agent was right in assuming that it was the 
Bible which had stimulated the man who stole 
the ride to return the money. 


“‘Tt was conscience most of all,’’ said Mr. | 
Newbert, ‘‘but it was the Bible, too. I felt I | 
owed the money, and so I returned it. Yes, | 
| agree to all that Mr. Brown’s letter says about | 
It is the Book of books. Conscience | 


the Bible. 
and the Bible are what make men honest.’’ 


* © 


“THE PIRATE’S”’ LAST FIGHT. 


uch has been written about the brave work 
M of Lafitte and his band of “pirates’’ from 
the bayou Barataria, who fought under 
General Jackson on the plains of Chalmette. 
Nothing they did there, however, excels the 
heroism one of the band displayed, twenty-one 
years later, in the siege of the Alamo. This last 
was a deed worthy to rank with that of John 
Ingram, lately recounted in The Companion. 
Ingram’s race across a bullet-swept field for a keg 
of powder, which was inadvertently ascribed to 
the siege of Gonzales, occurred at the first taking 
of the Alamo, when the Texans drove out the 
Mexican garrison and occupied San Antonio of 
Bexar. At that time Davy Crockett, having been 
defeated for Congress in Tennessee, and being in 
consequence weary of life in that “too civilized” 
state, was on his way to Texas to help in the 
revolution. On the road he fell in with a charming 
young fellow whom he never in his journal calls 
other than “the beeman,” because the young man 
had been a hunter of wild bees’ wax. Later the 
two were joined by a white man and an Indian. 
“These two were armed with rifles and hunting- 
knives,” wrote Crockett in his journal, “and 
though I have been accustomed to the sight of 
men who have not stepped far over the line of 


| civilization, I must say that they were just about 


the roughest samples 

“One was a man about fifty years of age, tall 
and rawboned. He was dressed in a sailor’s 
round jacket, and with a tarpaulin on his head. 
His whiskers nearly covered his face, his hair was 
coal-black and long, and there was a deep scar 
across his foreh and another on the back of his 
hand. The beeman knew him well. He had been 
for many years a pirate with the famous Lafitte.” 

Crockett, the beeman and the old pirate arrived 
in San Antonio just in time to be besieged there 
ny the Mexican army. On February Colonel 

ravis wished to send out a message to Colonel 
Fannin at Goliad, who had about four hundred 
troops, telling him that he was besieged. The old 
_ volunteered to go, and set out that night. 

e got through the Mexican lines safely, and the 
men in the fort heard nothing of him again until 
dusk on March 4th, when the beeman and Crockett 
being on top of the wall, saw a man running toward 


had seen anywhere. 


them, pursued — cavalry, and pone 
ee ol pirate. ith two hunters they sallied to 
8 rescue. 


Meanwhile the old pirate, finding himself over- 
taken, —— faced about, and at short range 
shot one of the Mexicans dead. Then with clubbed 
musket he charged full at the rest, who halted, and 
broke before him. 


pursued the Mexicans back to their camp. 
They were quickly cut off by a troop of Mexican 
cavalry, and saw they must fight their way back. 


| They charged on the cavalry with pistols and then 
| with clubbed muskets, and the old pirate laid out 
| man after man of them with terrible blows. 


| The Texans in the fort quickly swarmed t 
ployé to build him a house and accept the rent | #7 again drove the Mexicans back, but the ‘oh 


out. 
eman were mortally hurt, and 


Not a few men in temporary | Crockett had a bad saber-cut across the head 


The old pirate did not live to tell the result of 
8 mission, but died as he was borne into the 
beeman soon followed him. Two 


, was butchered. 


*® © 


AN UNAPPRECIATED VALENTINE. 
A little girl, the daughter of a man of some note 


in letters himself, and the valued friend of 
several distinguished literary men, was 


| quaint and dainty verse,—written in one of the old 
French forms, and was at once gay, graceful and 


| complimentary, The little girl was pleased, but 
| She did not seem exactly enthusiastic, and pres- 


. | ently laid it asi st 
I” 1901 George Newbert stole a ride on an — aid it aside to look over the rest of her mail, 


which had brought-abundant remembrances from 
her playmates. 


“I’m afraid, Mildred, you don’t appreciate the 
t Mr. X. wrote for you,” re- 


marked an Sones aunt, at last. 
“Well, Aunt Emi M ” explained the little lady, 
‘m pleased, because it was 


At that moment his rescuers | 
came up, and in the ardor of the chase, forgetting | 
how few they were, and led by the old pirate, they | 








What grandeur mine of starry peak, 
What quietude of dreaming vales, 
What cloud-fieets, hoisting happy sails, 
What endless slope of emerald lawns, 
What sumptuous pageantry of dawns, 
What overflow of bloom and song 
Within my realm the summer long! 
Friend, make thee free of my domain, 
From misty height to blossomed plain! 
Here host am I, and thou the guest, 
The measure of my bounty test 
Through all the boundless acres fair 

I own in God’s great everywhere! 


* 


NO TROUBLE. 


he traveller stopped at the cabin and asked 

for a drink of water. While the old negro 

womart was getting it he looked round the 

little cabin. The walls were covered with litho- 

graphs and pictures from magazines. The most 

conspicuous objects were two large framed por- 

traits, one of Mr. Bryan, the other of President 
Roosevelt. The traveller smiled broadly. 


“See here, aunty,” said he, when she had re- 
turned, “this is funny—a Democrat on one side and 
a Republican on the other.” 

bs , it’s this way,” she answered. “My 
man’sa Democrat. He jes’ cahn’t see nothing but 
what ain’t Republican, sah. He’s kind ob crazy 
about Democrats, sah — specially Mistah Bryan, 


“Then I suppose the other picture is yours ?”’ 

“Yas, sah,” she said, smiling proudly. “That 
is mine, sah.” 

“And don’t you have any rows over these pic- 
tures?” 

“Well, no, sah, ’cept round about ’lection-time. 
Then Jim, ef he gets worked up, ginerally pulls 
down Mr. Rooseve it, sah, and stomps on him, and 
busts him up, sah.” 

“Then I suppose there is trouble?” 
oak No, sah. No trouble. There ain’t any 
use ob having trouble. I waits till de nex’ mohn- 
ing, an’ I takes down Mr. Bryan and carries him 
into town and pawns him, and es de money, 
sah, and buys a new Mr. Roosevelt and gives Jim 
the pawn-ticket, . 

“My! No, I wouldn’t have no trouble, sah.’ 


* ¢ 


AN UNCONQUERED CAPTIVE. 


ews of the hunting expeditions in which the 
Prince of Wales has been engaging in India 
remind one of the time when his royal 
father was also the heir to the British crown and 
a visitor in his Eastern empire. ‘The Tour of the 
Prince of Wales in India,” a record of the present 
king’s travels, by Mr. (now Sir William) Russell 
gives an account of an exciting chase of a wil 
elephant through the jungle: The prince was, at 
the time, the guest of Sir Jung, a native noble. 


Sir Jung’s chief fighting elephants were Jun 
Pershand, a red-painted monster of force, an 
Bijli. These were trained to engage and conquer 
the wild tuskers of the jungle. 

One day it was rumored that a herd of wild 
elephants was not far distant. The prince, Sir 
Jung and the whole rty rode out see the 
capture. For hours they waited in the forest. 
Finally a breathless beater ran up, saying that the 
king of the herd was not far distant, but that the 
pursuers were way behind. 

The party waited breathlessly. Suddenly there 
was a stir in the underbrush, and a huge brown 
back, like half a submerged whale, was seen 
cleaving its way. A cheer from the party caused 
the great animal to pause and lift its proboscis; 
then it forged ahead once more. 

It was easy to see the creature was sore pressed. 
Its gait was heavy and it tossed its head wearily. 
It had only one tusk; the other was a broken 
stump. Turnin, rt the elephant one 
at the prince, who put his horse about and fied for 
his life. Then it made for the swamp. 

“Oh, if my elephants would only come up!” 
cried Sir Jung, in despair. 

All sat down and waited half an hour, at the 
end of which up came Jung, ting for the fight 
plodding on with an air of business. The wild 
elephant was — in the swamp, but the trained 
-_ er did not give it much time for further refiec- 
tion. 

Rushing up, he gave the tired beast a clout on 
the head; then with his scarlet-painted skull he 
rammed it, fast and furious. m! ram! ram! 
The wild elephant could not stand up against the 
attack, and, turning, ignominiously fled. But Bijli, 
coming up at that moment, cut off the retreat. 

The encounter was terrific; the wild tusker 
fought well, but between the two practised 
fighters, it was conquered. As it stood, rammed 
mgs a tree, almost stupefied by the constant 
blows, the attendants roped its legs, while Bijli 
engaged its attention by sounding whacks over its 
head and legs. Then the a creature dropped 
its proboscis, as if to say, “I give in,” gave one 
shrill ery for mercy, and surrendered, screening 
its shame with its big ears. The brave old warrior 
was beaten. Bijli accepted the surrender, ceased 
the — and began to fondle the captive, as if in 
comfort. 

When the beaters secured the elephant it was 





some time killed the turkey. The residence in 
the bird’s crop had endowed the gem with all the 
marks of age. 

A scholar in a little-known part of Dalmatia was 
seeking gold coins and ornaments of the old Ser- 
vian dynasty. A dealer came to him with a beau- 
= wrought crucifix which he claimed to be a 
genuine antique. In examining the article with a 
glass, the student came across a tiny inscription, 
and better versed than the dealer gave him credit 
for being, he read it aloud. ‘This cross was made 
in 1893 by ——,” giving the name of the er, it 
said. The dealer stood not on the order of his 
going, but left at once. ‘ 

Many a reputed article is its own undoing. At 
one time a number of lead coins were put on the 
market as antiques. It was discovered that the 
Arabic numerals with which they were dated were 
of a fashion not invented at the supposed time of 
their making. : 

Collectors, young and old, trained and untrained, 
are constantly be taken in. Even museums 
themselves are not free from fakes. 


* © 


LEE LEARNED “ ALLIGHT.” 


ike many another New England housewife, Mrs. 
* Greene was familiar enough with the old- 
fashioned “One - Two- Three-Four Cake,” 
the arithmetically progressive recipe for which 
ealls for one cup of butter, two of sugar, three of 
flour, and four eggs. Her daughter Grace, who 
married several years ago and went to San Fran- 
cisco to live, has recently come back with -her 
children for a visit. When the tiniest of her 
grandsons one day begged for “One-Two-Three- 
Five’ Cake for supper, Mrs. Greene laughed the 
delighted laugh of the grandmother. 


“Bless the boy!” she cried. “Just hear him 
tryin to count!’ 

‘Oh, Billy can count, mother,” said Grace. “But 
that’s what we call that cake now, ever since my 
Chinese cook began to make it. 

“The children are very fond of this particular 
cake, so soon after Lee’s arrival I undertook to 
teach him to make it. I had learned by that time 
that it is useless to tell him how to do anything; 
but I had only to make a dish before him, and then 
he could make it exactly as well as I. 

“So I measured out the butter, sugar and flour, 
and began to break the eggs. I broke three, one 
by one, and turned them into the bow] for beating; 
but as the fourth seemed the least bit ‘doubtful,’ 
I stepped to the door and threw it into the pail, 
and coming back to the table, I broke another egg, 
which proved to be good. 

“Shortly afterward I happened to be in the 
kitchen when Lee was making this cake. He 
broke three eggs into the bowl, as I had done, and 


then stepped to the door and threw out the next 
egg—wh ch was perfectly good. 
“When I protested, he said, ‘I makee cake 


samee Missee.’ d when I looked into his ex- 
pressionless eyes, somehow I knew there was no 
use in combating the centuries of the Chinese 


Empire. 1 gave up, and just changed the name 
of the cake. It was easier than to make Lee over!” 
*® © 


THE GUIDE’S REASON. 


hen the party of three, which included 

two college professors, entered the hunt- 

ing-camp in the Maine woods, their 

attention was attracted to the unusual position of 

the stove. It was set, says a contributor to the 
Boston Herald, on posts about four feet high. 


One of the professors began immediately to 
comment upon the knowledge woodsmen gain by 
observation. 

“Now,” said he, “this man has discovered that 
the heat radiating from the stove strikes the roof, 
and the circulation is so quickened that the camp 
is warmed in much less time than would be re- 
an | if the stove was in its regular place on the 

oor 


The other professor was of the opinion that the 
stove was elevated to be above the window in 
order that cool and pure air could be had at night. 

The host, being of a practical turn, —- 
the stove was set hi in order that af supply 
of green wood could be placed beneath it to dry. 

fter considerable argument they called the 
guise and asked why the stove was in such a 
position. 

“Well,” said he, “when I brought the stove u 
the river 1 lost most of the stovepipe overboard, 
and we had to set the stove up there so as to have 
the pipe reach through the roof.” 


* 


SAFE FOR A SHORT DISTANCE. 


young man who is blessed with a Scotch kins- 
man need never fear that he will be allowed 

to hold too high an opinion of himself. 
“What do you think of my Pa to study law?” 


asked joung Witherby of his great-uncle, Robert 
son, @ person whom he was desirous to 


Donak 
woe 

“T should call it a vera harmless amusement,” 
said Mr. Donaldson, dryly, after a comprehensive 
survey of the young man’s fatuous face and gay 
attire, “if not carried too far.” { 
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PINK AND BLUE. 


BY PAULINE FRANCES CAMP. 


Wren she went to the party, Elizabeth Lou 
Had her hair tied on top with a ribbon of blue. 
But she hadn’t a very good time, and I think 


"Twas because of a girl with 


a ribbon of pink. 


‘‘For all the girls chose her, the whole evening through, 
Just because she wore pink!” sobbed Elizabeth Lou. 


At the very next party Elizabeth Lou 

Wore a ribbon herself of a roseate hue. 

But would you believe it? That same girl was there 

With a bow-knot of blue tying up her brown hair. 

And the very same thing proved again to be true: 
“‘They still liked her best!” wept Elizabeth Lou. 


Now between you and me, it had nothing to do 
With those crisp little loopings of pink and of blue. 
But one little girl wore a smile on her face, 

The other a frown in the very same place. 


A smile and a frown! 


Now which of the two 


Do you fancy was worn by Elizabeth Lou? 


~tor ~ 





ba a —— ead 


t was the first day of the month, and the 
reports for the month just closed were brought 
home by the children, and a dreadful cross 

appeared on Margie’s report on the ‘‘tardy 
square’’ for the last Monday. 

Papa always examined the reports, and the 
children knew that all marks were considered 
and the reason for them demanded. 

Margie’s face was very red when she handed 
her paper to papa. Papa could understand that 
a little girl might miss in spelling, or might not 
do an example right when she was sent to the 
board, and sixty pairs of eyes watched every | 
motion of the chalk, but papa could never | 
understand why any one need ever be tardy. 

Margie watched papa ‘‘out of the corner of 
her eye,’’ as she would have said herself, while | 
his eyes travelled down the paper. At last he | 
came to that dreadful black cross, and glanced | 
up at her. | 

‘*Well, how was this?’’ he asked. 

Margie was slow. Her best friends, and she | 
had many of them, always had to acknowledge | 
that she was slow. So now she stood in front | 
of papa, curling the corner of her apron round 
a lead-pencil, and trying hard to think just 
which of the many things that had happened 
last Monday morning would be likely to impress 
papa the most, for it would take such a long 
time to tell them all, and the noon hour was 
most gone. 

“*Well,’’? said Margie, ‘‘I couldn’t seem to 
find but one blue and one pink hair ribbon, 
and I had to hunt a long time to find mates to 
them.’? 

If she had said that Sister Beth had sent her | 
up-stairs twice for a book, whose title was so | 








THE TARDY MARK. 


BY MARTHA DURANT. 


long she had had much difficulty in remembering 
it, or reading it when she did come to it, or if 
she had said that she had played with baby 
while mama had curled Beth’s hair, or if she 


“had said that papa himself had told her to go 


round by Mr. Ford’s with a note, all of which 
had been equally true, she would just have been 
told to start earlier the next time; but she 
unfortunately chose the thing that seemed of no 
importance to her father, while it had remained 
in her mind because Margie was an orderly 
little soul and usually knew where her belong- 


*FRIE 


ings were, and the errands and the baby were | 


such every-day events that they did not seem 
really worth mentioning. 

But papa had said such a dreadful thing. 
Margie opened both eyes and mouth wide; she 


really could not say a word, and papa had gone | 


out of the house and down-town without giving | 


the matter another thought. 


An hotir later mama, going through the room, 


had found her all in a heap on the floor, just 
where papa had left her, sobbing gently to her- 
self. 

‘‘Why, my deary,’’ said mama, ‘‘what has 
happened?’’ And little by little Margie told 


|her story, although even then she forgot the 
|errands and the baby, until she came to the 


dreadful thing papa had said. 

‘*He said,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘if I was late again 
this month I should have to wear a blue and 
a pink or a red and green ribbon, one on each 
pigtail, for a whole week! O mama, do you | 
think he would disgrace me so?’’ 


you know she did, and had promoted her to the 
second grade. 

Miss Gardner was the very nicest teacher, | 
Margie thought, so the next night after papa | 
had said ‘‘that dreadful thing’’ Margie waited | 
after school to walk home with her, and had 
told her all about it. 

Now Miss Gardner liked Margie as much as 
Margie liked Miss Gardner, and a little girl 
who always knew what she was talking about | 
and who always tried to ‘‘ ’commodate’’ was | 
a pleasing variety in that busy schoolroom, so | 
Miss Gardner made a plan to help Margie, 
although she said nothing about it. 

It was really amazing how many people 
watched the outcome of that month. Margie | 
had confided in the grocer at the corner, while 
he was tying up a bundle for her one day, and 
the milkman who brought baby’s milk, when 
she had ridden down to school one morning, 
but refused a more extended ride. ‘‘You see} 
how it is,’’ she had ended her explanation. ‘‘I 
don’t feel as if I’d enjoy the ride, thinking about 
those ribbons, ’specially the red and green.’’ 

Papa, on his part, had heard considerable 
about those ribbons. First mama had taken 
him to task. His partner, who was one of 
Margie’s best friends, wanted to know ‘‘what 
he meant by abusing that child so.’’ And when 
asked to explain himself, he had brought up the 
story of the ribbons. 

Even Miss Gardner had stopped him on the 
street, but by that time papa had heard about 
the errands and the baby, much to his surprise. 
‘*Can you tell me why on earth she did not 
tell me about those and not about those absurd 
hair ribbons?’’ he gasped. 

‘‘Why, yes, I can,’’ said Miss Gardner, with 
the same smile that made the children love her. 
**You see, the errands and the baby are so much 
a matter of course that she didn’t think about 
them, and for such a dreadful offense she felt 
as if she must have some especially important 
excuse, and the ribbons had made the most 
impression on her from the fact of its seldom 
occurrence. ’’ 

Papa thanked Miss Gardner, and explained 
| that he had thought that he was letting Margie 
| off with a very slight punishment, but that he 
| had found out his mistake, and he had also found 
out how many more friends his little girl seemed 
to have than he had any idea of ; and then Miss 
Gardner and papa had laughed. 

When the month ended Margie brought home 
her report with a smi- 
ling face. The spaces 
for the tardy marks were 
all blank. Papa took 
the paper, and in his 
most impressive style 
congratulated Margie 
upon her success, and 
then assured her that in 
future he could trust her 
to take care of her own 
tardy marks, and that whether tardy or not, 
he should know that she had done her best. 

Margie felt that the month of anxiety had 














Margie was slow, but what she lost in slowness | been well spent if she had gained such a boon 


that month she made up by starting early. It 


as that, but still she felt that she must make it 


never entered her head to refuse when the other | thoroughly plain that she had had a great deal 


children claimed her time to do errands which | 
they should have done themselves. 


Margie | 


| 


noticed that now quite frequently mama inter- | 


fered. 
up-stairs and get my history. 


of help, ‘‘specially from Miss Gardner. You 
see,’’ she ended, ‘‘Miss Gardner didn’t want 
me mortified, so she never rang the bell if I 


When Philip said, ‘‘Here, Margie, run | wasn’t there without coming to the door to see 
I’ve just time | if I was coming, and once she waited until I 


to finish this story before school,’’? mama said, | ran into the yard, and then when I couldn’t 


‘**Philip must get his history himself. 
Margie to start for school now.’’ 
I have spoken of Margie’s many friends. 


of her best was Miss Gardner, the second-grade | 


teacher, who had found out that she really did 
know things, even if she was so slow about letting 








I want | pos’bly be called late she rang it.’’ 


“‘H’m!”? said papa. ‘‘I wonder if Miss 


One | Gardner knows the meaning of the word par- 


tiality ?’’ 
‘I think so,’’ said Margie. 
knows about everything.’’ 


‘*Miss Gardner 





| 3. SUBJECTS OF 


AST: BIRTH DAY- PART i} 








DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
. ‘N ay, be not an pry, frie nd!” he cried. 
“T only, spoke in fun.’ 
“Not so,” the other quick replied. 
“Two whole, it cannot be denied, 
Showed it was not a one.” 
IT. 
ay one is soft until it’s cooked; 
Ty two is hard until it’s broken; 
a whole is brown and rich and sweet, 
yf mother’s cooking skill a token. 


2. SIGNIFICANT SUBTRACTIONS. 
He told the meer all over again 
To his best beloved amid woful sighs; 
And she ease d upon the — main 
Through drops that dimmed her tender eyes, 
Then flung herself into her chair and wept 
To think of his sailing the ocean o’er. 
She sobbed like a mourner who long has kept 
The thought of one who will come no more. 


THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA. 
A flower and a fruit. A live rock. Ground and 
a prophet. Contents of the dictionary and value. 
A sort of bread and a place of entertainment. 
What the turtle’s wife went abroad in. A weave 
of linen and to kill. A somber color in a certain 
key. A vehicle and a kind of thread glove. To 
possess and a tress. Always found in the midst 
of corn. An upper room and a country road. X 
is not off. Thoroughfares. A joyful rock. Sig- 
nals and a meadow. Arrows and to cover out of 
sight. The center of an ear and the home of an 
animal. 
4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
Above your head I flutter high, 
No color do I lack ; 
Red, brown or green or gold am I, 
Again, plain white and black. 
I have no mind, I nothing know, 
Yet all that you have learned 
Of heaven above or earth below 
By me you have discerned. 
Il. 
You see me at weddings of all the élite; 
In the halls of Congress I’ve always a seat; 
Libraries—by hundre 2ds of thousands I’m there 
The poorest of cottages has me to spare ; 
In silks and in velvets I’m sometimes bedight 
But oftenest you see me in plain black anc white. 
I run on your errands as fast as I may, 
But supine and quiet I lie all the day. 
Now lest your surmisings should all ‘be in vain, 
I’ll tell you that often I manage the train. 


5. POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

















saw a —, and stooped to —— off her 
— to kill it. 
I put the — in a —, and — up my hat 
while I satisfied my — 
The was too ——, and would not support 
the —— of the 
The —— was seen to , and the wound in 
his —— leg to his progress. 
— a — apple, and my tongue was — 
fora —— of hours, . 
The — victimized the blacksmith at work at 
the ——, and the —— sold him some tools, which 


he claimed were —— 
How could the 
bad? 


— — that the cheek was 





He is slighter than in —— days, and her 
cheek will soon — age. 





6. SUGGESTED WORDS. 
My first may unpleasant be; 

My second extreme I see 

My third no trouble makes ; 

My fourth the sportsman takes. 


7. DROPPED VOWEL PUZZLE. 
L-f- -s r--l! L-f- -s --rn-st! 
-nd th- gr-v- -s n-t -ts g--l; 
D-st th -rt, t- d-st r-t-rn-st, 
W-s n-t sp-k-n -f th- s- 


8 ANAGRAM STORY. 

f did not know | it was against the regulations, 
and - - dear, you might have 
warned me, -- al - ---- has told me any of 
the rules of the se hool. 


Did I spill the ----? --, ---. -- least, I 
didn’t know that I did. How that --- ---- 
----€ loth, ba k, and wipe it up! 

- ----- -- is needed in our room. - 


- aa no amount of, search can dis- 
cover it. "The re must be a - ------ some- 
where. 
Did you see the ----- ---- -- wearing? 
pretty, although it would ---- -- -- person. 
Did you taste the porridge we have here? It 


Very 


--- - ----- exactly. I suppose we need 
food containing - ------, -- -- thatthe wrong 
name for it? Were the’ ------ ---, they 


could be no stickier. Lou put a lot of ---- -- 
----- that she is! 

What studies do you have thisterm? Lam going 
to let ----- -- ----, and take up French or 


German instead.’ 
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BE CAREFUL 





about her corsets during her 
teens. Properly selected, they 
will be comfortable, defining 
the waist line and giving the 
required hygienic support to 
the clothing. In 


Warner's 


Rust-Proof 


are shapes made especially for 
young ladies. 


Every first-class dealer car- 
ries them. 


“SECURITY” 
Rubber Button Hose Sup- 
porters are on the corsets. 

Price, $1.00 to $5.00 


Per Pair. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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REVERSIBLE 
Collars andCuffs 
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Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 

Made of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly resemble 
linen goods. 

Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
pertect-fitting. Never 
ragene or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are 
reversible and give dou- 
ble service. 

Price at stores 25c. for box 
of ten (23¢c. each). 

We send by mail prepaid, 
Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair o 


























Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. 


lilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 
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1} 
| \ x usual group was gathered round the stove 
| in the corner store, and the talk fell on 
| domestic discipline. ‘‘I always know when 
|my wife’s going to have the minister and his 
wife to tea,’’ said Mr. Hill, gloomily. 
’s if I couldn’t do a thing right for days before- 
|hand. She’ll speak of the way I brush my 
hair, and how I’m not careful enough brushing 


‘*Seems | 


| my clothes, and what poor table manners I’ve | 
got, how strange and awkward I use my fork, | 


/and so on. I tell you I’m about beat out by 
| the time she tells me they’re coming that 
| night.’’ 

‘*My wife takes it out in dusting and serub- 
| bing,” said Mr. Saunders, ‘‘and seems to me 
| she’s right after me with a dust-pan and brush 
| every minute and every step I take for days. 
I have to walk same as if there was an invaleed 
in the house, for fear my tread will leave a 
mark somewheres. I don’t take a mite of com- 
fort for two or three days, she’s at me so. 
That’s how I always know when she’s going 
to have ’em.’’ 

‘‘Over to our house it’s new recipes,’’ said 
Mr. Ramsdell, and everybody looked sympa- 
thetic. ‘‘When I’ve eat something I’ve never 
had before for three days running, sometimes 
better’n, sometimes worse, and she questions 
me sharp as to which way I like it best, and 
which way it looks best, and whether I’d advise 
more or less flavoring, I always know the 
minister and his wife are on the way, so to 
s 90 

‘*T’ve got another way of telling,’’ said little 
| Mr. Peters, his shrewd old face assuming an 
| inserutable look. ‘‘It’s nothing to do with the 





house, nor the table, nor me, nor the children, | 
are known the world over as 


nor dusting, nor any such works.’’ 

‘*Well, speak out!’’ said Mr. Ramsdell, im- 
| patiently. “*Don’t look so knowledgeable, for 
| it’s more’n I can bear.’’ 
| ‘Well, suppose she’s planning to have ’em 
for supper on Thursday,’’ began Mr. Peters, 
with great deliberation, ‘‘on Tuesday morning 
about eight o’clock she sets me to ironing, while 
she goes and invites ’°em—that’s how I know!’’ 


® @ 


REMEMBERED HIS DOG. 


trick Ryan, a tramp, tried to steal a ride 

on a freight-train one day recently. In his 
;arms he carried a fox-terrier puppy, whose 
| white coat was as immaculate as Ryan’s gar- 
ments were slovenly. A writer in the Boston 
Herald tells the story of the ride. 
| ‘*Oh, let me and the pup ride!’’ pleaded 
| Ryan, from the bumpers, when the brakeman 
discovered the pair. ‘‘We’re mighty tired, and 
the pup ain’t feeling right.’’ 

The brakeman let them alone. 

Half-way to Bristol the motion of the train 
made the terrier ill. He licked Ryan’s grimy 
hand and whined piteously. 

| “All right, doggums,’’ said Ryan, ‘‘if you 
| can’t stand it we’ll get off.’’ 

Ryan edged his way out to the end of the 
brake-beam, holding the terrier carefully in his 
arms. Then, as the train slowed at a switch, 
he leaned far down toward the ground and 
dropped the little animal on a spot of grass. 
The terrier yelped in fear. 

“‘Tt’s all right, I’m coming!’’ cried Ryan, 
and leaped. 

His foot slipped, caught in the brake-ladder, 
and he pitched under the wheels. When they 
picked Ryan up his right arm was cut off, his 
left leg crushed, and his head a mass of bruises. 
He was taken to a hospital, where he regained 
consciousness for a moment. 

‘‘Has any one remembered to feed the little 
dog?’’ he asked. It was his last request, as 
his injuries proved fatal. 


& 


WHAT HE WANTED. 


va little boy’s wish, recorded in the Kansas 
City Times, will find echo in the heart of 
many a person whose superiority in the matter 
of years has not served to fill the need expressed 
by the little lad. The small chap, in scarlet- 
trimmed khaki, was lifted into a chair by the 
probation officer. 

‘‘This is a neglected boy, judge,’’ said the 
officer. ‘‘His father lives in the west bottoms 
in a tent. He drives a transfer wagon. His 
wife deserted him. There is no one to care for 
this child all day.’’ 

The boy leaned his chin on the counter and 
greeted the judge with a cheerful and confident 

in. 

“T think you are a good boy,’’ said the 
judge, ‘‘and I’m going to send you to a man 
named E. V. Roach, in Mill Creek, Indian 
Territory. I think he will be good to you. If 
he is not, you must let me know. Can you 
write ?’’ 

“*Yes, sir.” 

**Can you write a letter?’’ 

‘No. I can write purty good on a slate.’’ 

‘‘Well, the doctor will give you a card in a 
stamped and addressed envelope. If you need 
help, post that.’’ 

He was led away, smiling. It is something 
to live in a state which provides a good 
foster-father. The judge followed him to the 
door. 

‘*Say, mister,’’ suddenly asked the boy, ‘‘ will 
I get a maw down there? I need a maw sure 
bad, like other fellers.’’ 

**Well, perhaps. ’’ 

The small figure toddled away, holding the 
officer by the hand, and happy in the thought 
that he was to have a ‘‘maw.’’ 














NO FUN LIKE Gonsncemee — a WE SEND 
different ncluding unuse 

50 F STAMPS Servia, etc., FR ° 

150 diff. Corea, Hayti, etc.,10c. Pocket album, 5c. 1,000 

hinges, 5c. Ap roval sheets also sent. 40% com.  Price- 

list free! New England Stamp Co., 9A id St., Boston. 





















DEAD BLACK 
WEARS LIKE IRON” [ 
APPLIED TO 
CHANDELIERS 
Picture Frames, Lamps, Plate 
Racks, Andirons, etc., produces the 
new and popular black wrought- 
iron finish. Beautiful effect at small 
cost. A 15-cent can (at all paint 
§ dealers) contains sufficient to cover 
many articles. Write to-day for 
color card, showing 13 colors, and 
instructive booklet, describing the 
many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 





Style 403- ; Latest Model. 


Its size, rare musical qualities and tasteful case 
design make it ideal for home use. 


If you want a piano write for our 
catalogue and attractive proposi- 
tion to buyers. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 














instruments of the very highest 
artistic merit. 
If no dealer sells them in your 
vicinity we will mail list of prices, 
explain our unique plan of supplying 
our pianos on Zasy Payments, sending 
pianos for trial in your home even 
though you live in the most remote 
city or village in the United States. 
We take old pianos in exchange. | 
A postal card with your address | 
mailed us will bring you piano 
information that may save you 
$50 or $100. Write us if 


interested. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
115 Boylston St., Boston. 


- DO YOUR 
~ OWN 
~ VARNISHING 
WITH 


APALA 


If your dealer does not 
keep JAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 
10c. to cover cost of 
mailing, and we will 
send a FREE Sample 
(quarter - pint can) to 
any point in U. S. 



































A MESSAGE FROM THE ALPS. 


‘* We send you our best in PETER’S Chocolate.’? If you cannot get to the 
world’s wonderland, you can yet have the world’s wonder in confection-food. 


PETER’S ‘2% CHOCOLATE 


Swiss Milk 


(for eating) has furnished a delicacy and a food in one luscious combination as 
distinct from ordinary eating chocolate as the Alps are from foot-hills. There’s 
no describing the taste, yet the tongue can tell it. It has the smooth, rich, full- 
cream flavor which Swiss milk gives when combined with pure chocolate as only 
D. Peter of Vevey, Switzerland, blends it. The proof is in the eating. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, New York. 4 
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JShe Road of 
a Thousand 
‘Wonders 


Railroad 
Following the Beach 


When the Southern Pacific Compan 
drove the spike that completed the COAS 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE and linked 
the flower-strewn land of Southern Cali- 
fornia to the snow-capped peaks of the 
North, they marked the beginning of a 
new era of travel and sight-seeing. 

Imagine a single trip that has for its 
attractions such noted places in history, 
literature, art and science as — 

Angeles, the Land of Flowers. 

San Buenaventura, and Mission founded 
over a century ago. 

Santa Barbara, the City of Perennial 
Spring, with its Mission and Hotels Potter 
and Arlington. 

El Pizmo Beach, where the mountains 
and ocean unite in health-giving. 

San is Obispo, and Mission, the loca- 
tion of Fremont’s Earthworks. 

Paso Robles Hot Springs, with its mar- 
ble bathing palace, rivaling in efficacy, 
beauty and comfort the most famous spas 
of Europe. 


Bathing 
in December 

Dei Monte, most beautiful of all resorts 
—famous 17-mile drive—mystic Cypress 
Forest — glorious bay of Monterey. 

Santa Cruz, the home of the Big Trees, 
the only things living to-day which scient- 
ists say survived the flood. 

San , in the Santa Clara Valley, 
where prunes for the world are grown. 

Lic! rvatory, a mouument amon 
the clouds, in which is mounted the secom 
largest telescope in the world. 

Santa Clara, with its relic-stored Mis- 
sion, which the Biblical student never 
wants to leave. 

Palo Alto, the home of the Stanford 
University, one of the greatest educational 
institutions in the world. 

San Francisco, the Golden Gate to the 
Orient, the coming metropolis of America, 
the most interesting city of modern times. 

Byron Hot Springs, where Nature pro- 
vides her own remedies, furnishing cura- 
tive waters of marvelous efficacy for the 
diseases of mankind. 


New 
Bath House 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 

Sacramento, the capital of California, 
the location of Sutter’s Fort, now a mu- 
seum, where John Marshall reported the 
first discovery of gold. 

mento Valley, holding within its 
rich domain Yuba City, Marysville, Chico, 
Vina, Red Bluff, Redding, all of interest to 
sight-seeker, hunter, fisherman, investor. 

Castle Crags, one of the famous land- 
marks of Northern California, a serrated 
rock formation 4,000 feet high. 

» a resort unusual and 
unique —the fount of Shasta Water, that 
health-giving beverage from the heart of 
Mt. Shasta. 

Sisson’s Tavern, at the foot of Mt. 
Shasta, the outfitting place for those who 
climb the grand old mountain. 

Mt. Shasta, the snow-capped Matter- 
horn of America, 14,444 feet high. 

Siskiyou, the mountain summit where the 
old-time tribes smoked the pipe of peace. 

Salem, the capital of Oregon. 

Portland, the Rose City of Oregon. 


Indian 
Adobe House 


If you would like to get better acquainted 
with the true spirit and fascination of the 
West, the romance, the tragedy and his- 
tory of those who have developed this 
great country, pay a dollar for a yeur’s 
subscription to the Sunset Magazine, of 
San Francisco. Or, if you intend visiting 
California and are interested in the best 
way of seeing all there is to be seen, a beau- 
tifully illustrated book will be mailed free 
on application to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, 914 Merchant’s Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco, California, who will also answer 
every question regarding time, cost, itin- 
erary and trains. 























CURRENT EVENTS 











pew Hepburn Railroad Rate Bill was 
passed by the House, February 8th, by a 
vote of 346 to 7. The negative votes were all | 
cast by Republicans: McCall and Weeks of | 
Massachusetts, Littlefield of Maine, Southwick, | 
Vreeland and Perkins of New York, and Sibley | 
of Pennsylvania. e | 


Great Coal Strike threatened.—A | 

joint conference of bituminous coal opera- 
tors and miners of the Central and Southwestern 
districts, at Indianapolis, February 2d, found it 
impossible to agree upon a wage scale to take 
the place of that now in force, which will | 
expire April ist. At the conference the miners 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois voted against 
renewing the old scale. President Dolan of 
the Pennsylvania miners cast the vote of his 
state in favor of continuing the old scale, but 
his action was repudiated by the delegates of 
that state. Immediately upon the dissolution 
of the conference a national convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America was held, | 
and indorsed the refusal to renew the old scale. | 
If this action should lead to a general strike, 
about half a million miners will be affected. 

& 

ussian Elections. — Elections for the 

Douma, or National Assembly, of Russia 
have been fixed for April 7th, and the opening 
session will be held three weeks from that date. 
The privilege of holding campaign meetings | 
has been restored, but as many parts of the 
empire are still under martial law, the con- 
ditions are not favorable to a free exercise of 
the newly conferred rights. 

& 

evolution in Ecuador.—A revolution, 

headed by Gen. Eloy Alfaro, former pres- 
ident of the republic, has taken place in 
Ecuador. After a brief and unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the party which had been in power 
to establish a new capital at Guayaquil, the 
leaders of that party took flight, and there was 
a general acceptance of the new government 
under General Alfaro as 
president. 








7 Next Hague 
Conference. — The 
date of the next peace 
conference at The Hague 
has not yet been fixed, but 
the American delegates to 
the conference have been 
selected. They are Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, ex- 
ambassador at London, = = 
Gen. Horace Porter, ex-ambassador at Paris, 
and Judge U. M. Rose of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
formerly president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. ® 


greecapeay Riots in Paris.—As a prelim- 
inary to the enforcement of the new French 
law, providing for the separation of church and 
state, an inventory of church property is re- 
quired. The taking of these inventories was 
attended, in several of the churches of Paris, —es- 
pecially those of St. Roche, Ste. Clothilde and St. 
Pierre-du-Gros-Caillou,—with obstinate resist- 
ance on the part of the priests and their congre- 
gations. Thousands of people gathered in the 
churches and erected barricades, from behind 
which they attacked the police and firemen who 
were sent to execute the orders of the govern- 
ment. The firemen carried hose to the roofs 
and flooded the churches, to disperse the militant 
Catholics within ; and the rioting was extended 
by counter-attacks of Socialists upon the Catho- 
lies. Some of the parishes in which disorders 
occurred are in the most aristocratic sections of 
the city, and many persons of title were among 
the ‘‘demonstrators’’ arrested by the police. 
& 

A Friendly Manifesto.—There have been | 

increasing indications of late of estrange- 
ment between the English and German peoples ; 
and what might be described as a campaign of 
irritation seems to have been deliberately entered 
upon by certain prominent newspapers in each 
country. So great is the concern occasioned by 
these manifestations that an influential com- 
mittee has been formed in England to promote 
a better understanding between the two coun- 
tries, and a similar committee in Germany has 
secured the publication of a manifesto addressed 
to the English people by 41 persons prominent 
in literature, art, the sciences and the learned 
professions in that country, expressing good- 
will toward England, and deprecating the | 
efforts made in England to create distrust of 
Germany. This manifesto was accompanied 
|in the English press by a letter of similarly 
friendly tenor, signed by an equal number of 
eminent Englishmen. 





Hon. J. H. CHOATE. 























| 


ecent Deaths.—Sir Edward Thornton, 
who was British minister at Washington | 
from 1867 to 1881, and afterward was ambassador | 
at St. Petersburg and at Constantinople, died | 
January 26th, aged 88.——Lady Grey, wife of | 

Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign secretary, 
died February 4th, from injuries received by | 
| being thrown from her carriage. | 








WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 


| And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 


delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic 
properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 
with the purest of cleansing ingredients and most 
refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, for 
itchings, irritations, inflammations, for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing, as well as for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. [Adv. 


P AGENTS molifiviaker 


lf yr Carpet Stretcher and Tacker. 
(fa 
















Sells itself. Works on an entirely new principle 


WA stretch and tack two thicknesses. Stretcher draws 
’ your weight with the carpet. Don't pound fingers or 
wear out knees. Drives 50 tacks per minute. Every 
machine guaranteed. Special price to agents on sam 


ples, express paid Columbia k Puller 





tpaid, 20c. Write for terms, cartoon circu- 

lar. Good Commission. Splendid Seller. Other 

specialties. One agent sold 38 stretchers in three 

@ava. Now is the time to take orders. C. PIERCE 

¥+4 —m SPECIALTY CO., 722 Third Street, Beloit, Wis. 


CALIFORNIA 


You Can Play Out of Doors 
Every Day in the Year at 


THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado 
Beach. 

The world’s most equable climate. A new pleasure 

for every day. Golf and incomparable seaside strolls. 


THE NEW CLENWOOD, Riverside. 
California’s Mission Hotel. Old-time art and mod- 
ern comfort. Orange blossoms and golden fruit 
everywhere. 


THE CASA LOMA, Redlands. 
Mid orange groves and snow-capped mountains. 
A model hotel in a model town in a model climate. 


THE HOTEL CREEN, Pasadena. 
Surrounded by flowers, combining perfection in 
Art and Nature. A sun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s 
crown. 

THE RAYMOND, Pasadena. 

On a foot-hill summit, facing mountain and valley. 
On every side an inspiring view. Where every 
sense is gratified. 

THE MARYLAND, Pasadena. 

Pasadena’s home hotel. Open all the year. Amid 
these beautiful surroundings, Italy and California 
join hands. 

THE ANCELUS, Los Angeles. 


Central, convenient, luxurious. st Eastern 


Late 
ideas joined with Western hospitality. All advan- | 


tages of a city. 

THE LANKERSHIM, Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles’ newest hotel, in the heart of the city. 
All the advantages of experience. A welcome for 
every one. 


THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles. 
Opens January 15,1906. A gem set in steel and mar- 
ble, meeting every demand of comfort and service. 


THE POTTER, Santa Barbara. 
The scenic seaside hotel of the Pacific. Facing 
the famous Santa Barbara channel. For all who 
want the best. 


THE ARLINCTON, Santa Barbara. 
Where tradition and reality unite in perfect satis- 
faction. Near beautiful Santa Barbara Mission 
and peerless Montecito. 


THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, 
Paso Robles. 
Where sunshine and Hot Springs give Health and 
yy most completely equipped Bath House 
on the continent. 


THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, De! Monte. 
By the sea, near Old Monterey. Golf and all out- 
door pleasures and countless flowers every day in 
the year. 


THE SEA BEACH, Santa Cruz. 
On a bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is 
good. Ina genial climate; close by the Big Trees: 
@ wondrous beach. 


THE VENDOME, San Jose. 
Embowered in blossoms. In the beautiful Santa 
Clara Valley. Here the stage starts for the famous 
Lick Observatory. 
THE ST. JAMES, San Jose. 
Solid comfort for all who travel. Mid orchard and 
city. On the way to the great Lick Observatory. 
THE CALIFORNIA, San Francisco. 
The homelike hotel of a city of travellers. A chef 
for every palate. Inthe heart of the metropolis. 
THE ST. FRANCIS, San Francisco. 
Faces Union Square Park. The hotel answers every 
want, its Information Bureau every question. 
THE PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco. 
A resting-place for the World’s Tourists. Its palm 
r= enon and sweet-voiced organ are known every- 
where. 





Write to the Manager any of these Superb Hotels for 
oklets and full yh oe BB regarding this 


CHAIN OF CALIFORNIA RESORTS. 


Operator stands in stretching and tacking carpet. Can | 
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Earn an 
Electric Engine 


Would you like to 
Boys OWN an Electric 


Engine that will run 
machinery for you? 
ae Write today and we'll tell 
you how you can EARN 
one. With it we give complete instructions and a 
practical lesson on electricity that you can under- 
stand. Adry battery runs the engine. 
— , Let your boy answer this advertisement. 
Parents If he wants to, it is an indication that 
he is inclined toward mechanics, His desire perhaps 
foreshadows a successful career in this line of work. 
Oursystem of instruction is unique and modern. Help 
| the boy develop naturally. Engine, lesson (with dia 
grams), and complete instructions delivered for $1.25. 


| THE DIAMOND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
401 Forrest Street, Warren, Ohio 











“Silver 
Plate TRADE MARK Wears" 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


The success of modern times in Silver Plate. Sold by 
leading dealers. The makers will send you their 
new catalogue “P-99” on request. 
MKRIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Heriden, Conn, 
(Internationa! Silver Co., Successor.) 








BSTER’S 


| 
| INTERNATI 
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| 
| 





| 





NEEDED IN EVERY HOME, ” 
SCHOOL and OFFICE. 


It is Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting, 
Up to Date and Authoritative. 2,390 pages, 5,000 
illustrations. Recently enlarged with 25,000 new 
words, a new Gazetteer, and new Bio; rapptes 
Dictionary, edited by W. T. Harris, PhD. si.-D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
Highest Awards at the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 













Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions. Unsurpassed for elegance and con 
venience. 1,116 pages and 1,400 illustrations 











Write for ‘‘The Story of a Book’’—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 




















Owen 


Buff Orpingtons. 
Black Orpingions. 


White Plymouth Rocks. 
Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
White Wyandottes. 


$10,000 30’ rows: 
Send for List of 
these Birds and 
Pictures. 


We have the largest and 
best breeding Poultry Farm 
in America. Orders should 
be sent early so as to get 
eggs when you want them. 


Correspondence Invited. 


BUFF ORPINGTON COCK, 
ist New York, ist Boston, 1906. 





AGENTS . 
WANTED 


and Liberal Cash Commis- 
sion paid for orders for the 


Our specialties are Stock 
and Eggs for Hatching in 
the following varieties of 


POULTRY: 


Farms. 





White Orpingtons. 


Jubilee Orpingtons. BUFF ORPINGTON EER, 


ist New York, ist Boston, 1906 


Dp 





Address OWEN FARMS, 


BLACK ORPINGTON PULLET, 
ist New York, 1st Boston, 1906. 


Box 725, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
W. Barry Owen, Prop. M.F. Delano, Mgr 


BLACK ORPINGTON COCKEREL, 
ist New York, ist Boston, 1906. 








Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
PADD i TES, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


. MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 
OWER SEEDS 









T 
ma Value) for 8c names’ 
of two flower loving friends. 
¢ My uo annual catalog and 
.) 








boo! Floral Culture, 
miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
229 10th St. ,8., Minneapolis, Minn. 





=) PHITTTICKOLY, 
Free Trial. The biggest 
buggy bargain of the year. 
100 other styles, vehicles and 
harness. 1906 catalogue free. 
The Ohio Carriage 
Mfg. Co. , : Was 
H.C.Phelps, Pres. AY ow eee “ 
Station 259 ~= a 


Cincinnedl GAS AV 


We Want to Hear From You 


If you have Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame Joints, etc. We 
want to make to your measure 
our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Quick relief and many 
permanent cures. You 
measure yourself under 
directions which we send 
you. We guarantee fit. 
Sold direct from the looms at manufacturers’ 
prices. Send to-day for full information. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 


LIVINGSTON’S sive SEEDS. 


We will send either of these superb 
Collectionsand our new 104-page 
Seed Annual for only 10 cents. 
The two Collections 20 cents. 
FLOWERS. 

1 Pkt. each Choice Mixed Pansy, 
Eckford Sweet Pea, Mixed Aster, 
Mixed Nasturtium, Mixed Phlox. 

VEGETABLES. 

1 Packet each ¢ 
Beauty Tomato, 
Hanson ‘Let- 
tuce, Ideal Cabbage, Chartier Rad- 
ish and Eclipse Beet. 

The Empty. Bags of either 
Collection wil be accepted by us 
at 5 cents each on any order 
amounting to 50 cents or over. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., 
Box 108, Columbus, Ohio. 
“Stork’ Pants 

‘Trade-Mark. 7 

Button on neatly over diaper, 

keep baby's dresses dry and 

, sweet. Made of “Stork” 

sheeting—a_ rubberiess, 


water-proof fabric light as 
linen and as easily cleansed. 


. 
50 cents per pair 
of dealers or, by mail. 
Sold by dry goods dealers 
throughout the United States. 
Also ‘Stork’? Sheeting by 
the yard, $1.00 and $1.50. 
“Stork”’ Catch-all Bibs, soc. 
Baby Sponge Rag FREE 
(made of “ Stork” sheeting), 
also descriptive booklet,if you 
send us your dealer’s name. 





















































THE STORK CO., Dept. 11-2, Boston, Mass. 
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is 


FESTIVAL AND LABOR. | 


oe ———I} 





he summer is a time of festivals for the 

Santals, one of the tribes of Bengal, but 
| when the time comes for the gathering of the 
scanty crops, says the author of ‘‘The Story of 
an Indian Upland,’’ amusement is forgotten 
and the fields are alive with workers. 

Everywhere men, women and children, each 
family combining its strength to make labor 
light, reaping and binding and stacking the | 
golden corn, move quickly and silently about | 
their work. Armed only with the short semi- | 
cireular sickle that compels them to stoop low, | 
they yet prove themselves tireless at their toil, | 
pausing but now and again to stand upright | 
and snatch a moment’s breathing space. On 
the best and most fertile fields the moisture left 
over from the rains, carefully banked in and | 
tenaciously preserved, remains, and the reapers, 
as at transplanting time, stand ankle-deep in 
| the pools and sodden earth. Down in the hollow 
|at the foot of the lowest ridge, whence the 
ground rises on both sides, terrace on terrace, 
lies the best and most coveted land. Each field 
in the ascending scale, lacking moisture in pro- 
portion, is less fertile than its neighbor just 
below. 

After the harvest there is one last stage before 
| the Santals’ work is at an end. There are pay- 
| ments to be made—so much to the blacksmith, 
| who has repaired his plowshares free throughout 
the year, awaiting this moment for his dues; 
so much to the money-lender, if perchance he 
was forced to borrow grain for the sowing of 
his crop; or so much to the landlord, should 
his rent be payable in kind. 

Then at last, all dues fully settled, there 
but remains for him to store his grain with 
care against the multitude of dangers that may 
yet beset it. Rats and insects are the chief 
| enemies that threaten, and to ward off these he 
| has invented a primitive but effective storehouse 
| of his own. 

Plaiting straw into long ropes, he binds them 
tightly together, barrel-shaped, carefully twist- 
ing them close across the ends so that nothing | 
may get within. Inside, the grain is securely | 
guarded. Protected by the thick, tight-bound | 
straw ropes, it can come to little harm. These 
bandis, as the Santal calls them, standing on 

small stone pillars to keep them from the white | 
ants, are placed against the wall in the courtyard | 
against the day when the grain is needed for his 

household use. The long months of anxiety 

and toil are finished, and the Santal, regarding 

with complacency the wherewithal to keep 

himself and family during the coming year, is 

again ready for festivals. 
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AS IT SEEMED TO HIM. 


Scotsman in Canada—‘‘out’’ from Scotland 
less than a year—was bravely wearing kilts 
in the dead of winter, and was asked, according | 
to a Montreal correspondent of the New York 
Sun, why he did it. 
He gave a preliminary shiver before replying. 
‘*Mon,’’ he gravely explained, ‘‘the trousers 
are so cold!’’ 





















“A Hill-Climber’’ for Boys and Girls. 


PATENT 


APPLIED “7 Amuscle moker_ctrengihene spine,back 
FOR. shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest ,sportiest ot 


“autos. Glascock’s Racer. 


Scientifically designed,geared 
and built. Three motions : Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe. Can’t upset 
nor stop on dead center. Rubber 
tired and finished in colors. 
Light, strong. ndorsed by 

physicians. 

gour dealer if possi- 









eet oo) 


Buy of | 


le, or direct, if he | 





“<a> No hasn’t GLASCOCK’S 
“Dead Center.” 
Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., 660 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 
FOOD AND STUDY 


A COLLEGE MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


catalogue FREE. 





“All through my high school course and first 


RACER. Illustrated | 
REE. 


year in college,” writes an ambitious young man, | 


“I struggled with my studies on a diet of greasy, 
pasty foods, being especially fond of cakes and 
fried things. My system got into a state of general 
disorder and it was difficult for me to apply myself 
to school work with any degree of satisfaction. I 
tried different medicines and food preparations 
but did not seem able to correct the difficulty. 

“Then my attention was called to Grape-Nuts 
food and I sampled it. I had to do something, so 
I just buckled down to a rigid observance of the 
directions on the package, and in less than no 
time began to feel better. In a few weeks my 
strength was restored, my weight had increased, I 
had a clearer head and felt |better in every par- 
ticular. My work was simply sport to what it was 
formerly. 

“My sister’s health was badly run down and she 
had become so nervous that she could not attend 
to her music. She went on Grape-Nuts and had 
the same remarkable experience that Ihad. Then 
my brother, Frank, who is in the post-office de- 
partment at Washington city and had been trying 
to do brain work on greasy foods, cakes and all 
that, joined the Grape-Nuts army. I showed him 
what it was and could do and from a broken-down 
condition he has developed into a hearty and 
efficient man. 

“Besides these I could give account of numbers 
of my fellow-students who have made visible im- 
provement mentally and physically by the use of 
this food.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 








A tone of melodious beauty and an 
action singularly limpid and clear 
make the Packard distinctively 


a piano for pleasure. 


Artistic construction gives per- 
manence to these musical qualities 
—classes the Packard among the 
fine, modern instruments of pecul- 
iar enjoyment in the home. 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
and plan of selling. 


No matter where you live, our special 
offer makes it practicable for you to own 
a Packard. Time payments if desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 


Dept. ““M.” FoRT WAYNE, IND. 

















Boys! Get this Dollar 
Knife Without Money 


The picture below shows the exact size of my two-bladed, buckhorn handle 





Sheffield steel knife— regular price $1.00. 


charges paid. 


get this knife. 


in any other way. 


thing for me, or send me any money — 


Here is the plan: I make 


It is just the knife every boy wants to own. 
And I want a lot of bright, energetic, hustling boys to get one of these knives, all 


I don’t want them to sell anything for me—or send me any money — not a ceut —to 


In addition to the chance to get the knife, I want to give every boy a chance to earn 
some money — more money than he could make selling papers, or running errands —or 


I don’t want him to peddle bills, or ring an auction bell, sell any- 


I simply want him to go and see some of his friends and acquaint- 
ances — which will be more like fun than work. 


Parker’s Perfect Paint— 
Made to Order—Sold Direct from My 
Factory—On My Pay-if-you-like-it Plan 


—and a chance to 
make $9.00 a 
week, and in ad- 
dition, earn 
$500 in gold by 
January 1, 1907 
















eT ee Seen 


6-12-26 


I want to sell it to everyone in your town 
who is going to paint. 

It’s this way—I don’t sell paint by the gallon 
—but by the JOB. I sell a man enough paint to 
do his entire job of painting—no money down—no 
deposit—and I pay all freight on my paint to the 
man who orders it. 

—And if the paint the man puts on his buildings 
satisfies him in every way, he pays me for it—otherwise it 















Our improved 50-egg “Boys’ Choice” 
eubator, handsome, practical, easy to operate. Com- 
plete poultry raising outfits at low cost but of high 

. Large Catalogue and Poultry Guide, 
Eee if you name this paper and give ad- 
dresses of two persons interested in poultry. Address 
nearest office. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or San 


“A Ralamazoo- 


Direct to You.’’ 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 
factory prices. 

Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 


excelled by any in 
the world. 

We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
Ifyoudonotfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
you acent. It willpay youtoinvestigate. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253. 


All Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All our cook stoves and ranges are 


jitted with patent oven thermom- 
eter, which makes baking easy. 


















OVEN THERMOMETER 











Clerks — 


Just means that clerks 
who want to use the 
best pencils for their 
articular work will 
ind them indexed by 
name and number on 
pages 6, 12 and 26 of 
ixon’s Pencil Guide. 
Other pages for every 
person and every use. 











A 32-page book, indexed by vocations, 
correctly indicating the right pencil for 
every kind of use. Sent free if you ask 
for it on a postal. 


Department AD, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N.J. 


We 
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Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training by study at home. 
Invaluable for the practising murse or the 
inner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
Letters from 1 ga of graduates earning $12 
we 


te eekly. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
76 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








is absolutely free. 


te 
him just 
what I will 


tire job, I 
mustgethim 
to fill out and 
send to me 


that is what I want you to do for me. 


I have 
will send me your name and address. 


to be absolutely free. 
- Now, eve: 
blanks for you. 


entire job— 


more, and so on. 


inquiry blanks.’’ Send the postal to 





You see, my way of selling paint is a brand-new way. 
I tell a customer for how many dollars I will furnish all the 
paint for the buildings he wants to paint—in any number of coats 
—and I guarantee that he will have some paint left over. 
If I tell a customer that I will furnish three coats of paint for his 
—. $11, I will do it—-no matter how many gallons it takes. 
° 


one of my blank applications, giving the size of the buildings he wants to paint. Now, 


here are a lot of people in your town who are going to paint this next year, and I want 
zo to run around and get them to give me their names and addresses, and fill out an 
inquiry for my Paint Book and blank application. 
inquiry blanks for this purpose—and I will send you 10 of them free, if you 


You run around to the people who are going to paint—and tell them that Parker, the 
Paint-Maker, wants to give them a price on the complete cost of the paint for their 
work, all delivered, charges prepaid—to be paid for if satisfactory to them—otherwise 


man wants to know how much a big paint manufacturer will charge him 
for enough paint to do the work—and he will be giad to fill out one of these inquiry 


So it won’t take any trouble to get these blanks filled in—then send them to me. 
Then I can tell him just how much I will charge him for sufficient paint to do his 


—And for getting me the first 10 inquiries I will send you, at once, all charges 4 
this Buckhorn handled knife, which regularly costs $1.00. = one 

Now, nearly every man who fills out one of these inquiry blanks, after hearing from 
me, will be so favorably impressed with my paint proposition that he will order his paint 
from me, and I will send you 50c. for each one of these orders. 

Then at the end of the year 1906,I am going to figure up, and to the boy who sends me 
the most inquiries that result in orders, in proportion to the population of his town, 
according to the last U. S. census, /am going to give $500 in gold. 

When you have filled in and sent me the first 10 inquiry blanks, I will send you 10 


_ Now, see here, Boys, this is a fine chance for you. First you get the dollar knife in 
just no time, for sending in the 10 inquiries. Then you get 50c. in cash for each man 
who orders paint, and on top of that you have the splendid chance to earn the $500 in 
gold by sending in the most inquiries that result in orders for my paint. 

Don’t think that if you live in a small town you haven't as good a chance of earning 
the $500 as the boy who lives in a large town, because I figure the number of orders 
received in proportion to the population of the town. 

Now, if you want to take advantage of this offer—and get the knife and commence to 
earn money right away; you'd better hurry and send in for the inquiry blanks, which 
I will send to you absolutely free. Just write me on a postal card, saying “Send me 10 


The President, Parker Perfect Paint Co. 












4114 
6th St- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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equipped Squab Plants in the world. Sent Free. 
ROYAL SQUAB CO., Show Room, 155G East 42d St., New York. 





Coan”: +>) 
) oe] 
FEB. 22, 1906 GA Seonyton os 


How we raise and prepare 
Squabs for market; prices, 
® profits, care of breeders. 


Details of management in one of the most perfectly | 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











if you send us 


$50 FREE FOR YOU s:°esises 


| use for “3 in One.” Write for free sampl e-and 

booklet giving present uses for lubricating, clean- 

ing, preventing rust. @G W. COLE COMPANY, 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








Holds America’s Highest Prize 


Walter Baker & Co.’ 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Finest in 


the World 
46 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 











Sold in %-Ib. and %{-Ib. Cans 
FULL WEIGHT 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 178 DORCHESTER, MASS. 























W. L. DoUCLAS 
$3:5° & *3:°° SHOES i, 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 
cannot be conetes at any price. 













MAKES & SELLS MORE | 
MEN'S $3.5 ene, Py THAN ANY ed 
MANUF. ScTuRER 1m THE 
$10, 00 REWARD | to any one who can 
disprove this statement. 
I could take you into my three 
at gl a ny Mass., and show you infinite 
would realize why las $3.50 shoes 
a more to make, aie they old their —_~ 
it better, wear longer, and are of —_ in- 
trinsic value than any other $3.50 


w. L. D ae foe, Strese Made Steee for 
ress Shoes, $2.50, $2 $1.75, $1.50. 


CA UT 10 N .— Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 
oes. Take no substitute. None genuine without 
his Fa Col oy rice stam — = bottom. 
yelets used ; will not wear brassy. 
ite for ite Catalo oque 
w. tL. eerie tard Dept 3, Broc ton, Mass. 
































The Iron Clad ‘‘line’’ has 
wonderful adaptability to 
the needs of different boys 
and girls and the require- 
ments of different occa- 
sions. For instance, you | 
know that for downright 
rough wear and football 
there never was a stocking 
like No. 19. But,for Sun- 
day-school and every-day 
wear we have 


No. 15. 

A fine-ribbed, medium- 
weight stocking, made of 
the best 2-ply hard-twisted 
domestic yarn. Fast black, 
sizes §% toro. It is truly 
a great stocking, and 


Only 25c. 


In case your dealer doesn’t carry 
it suppose you send us 25¢. to-day 
for a pairto TRY. At any rate 
Send for Style Book, FREE. 
The latest edition is an 
exquisite guide to hosiery, 
for all. Illustrated in colors. 
Postal brings it. 


COOPER, WELLS é CO., 
300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 









































































































| | | of the Simplon Tunnel through the Alps. 


care with which ever ir of ae is made, you | 
WPL 7 Dou ‘4 


akota’s Wonderful Wells.—East of 

the Missouri River in South Dakota more 
than 1,000 Artesian wells now exist, drawing 
their water from the supply carried by the 
underlying sandstone formation, and supposed 
to come from the Black Hills and the Rocky 
Mountains. These wells, used mainly for irri- 
gating purposes, are from 500 to 1,000 feet deep, 
and the pressure of water in the eastern part of 
the state is sufficient to give a surface flow, 
except on the highest lands. One well at 


furnishes power for a flour-mill by day and for 
an electric-light plant by night. The develop- 


going forward. 


® 


Moissan, reports that in the electric furnace 

gold boils freely at a temperature of 2,400' 
Centigrade. In two or three minutes from 100 
to 150 grams of gold pass into the state of 
vapor. In condensing upon a cold body, this 
golden vapor forms filiform masses and cubic 
crystals. At its temperature of ebullition gold 
dissolves a little carbon, which, at the moment 
of resolidification, is deposited in the form of 
graphite. In an alloy of gold and copper, 
copper distils first. In an alloy of gold and tin, 
the tin distils more abundantly than the gold, 
and when a large quantity of these mixed | 
vapors is taken, the tin burns on contact with 
the oxygen of the air, forming oxid of tin, 
colored purple by a fine dust of condensed gold. 
This is an unexpected method of preparing the | 
color known as ‘‘purple of Cassius.’’ 

hortening the World’s Roads.—Tun- 

nels call for more tunnels and canals for 
| more canals, the common object being to facili- 
| tate traffic round the world. A singular result | 
|of the promise to dig the Panama Canal is 
| directly connected with the recent completion 
This 
| is the revival of a project in France to tap the 
| northern end of the Simplon Tunnel by means 
of a chain of three tunnels through the Jura 
| Mountains, having an aggregate length of about 
20miles. This is known as the Faucille Tunnel 
project, and its object is to prevent the diversion 
| of traffic from the French Atlantic ports to 
| Antwerp and Hamburg. The Panama Canal 
| is expected to increase enormously the traffic | 
| across Europe from the East, and this traffic | 
|demands more bores through the Alps, and a | 
shortening of roads everywhere. 
e 
he Cold above us.—The lowest tempera- | 

tures yet observed in the air over Europe | 
were recorded last year by instruments sent up | 
|from Vienna in ‘‘ sounding balloons.’’ On| 
March 2d, at an elevation of 31,872 feet, the | 
| temperature was -85.4° Centigrade, which is | 
| 122° below zero, Fahrenheit, and on April | 
4th, at an elevation of 32,833 feet, it was -79.6° | 
Centigrade. Observations of this kind have | 
| shown that the annual temperature in the 
| higher regions of the atmosphere lags behind 
that at the surface of the earth, so that the 
coldest period in the upper air corresponds with 
the opening of spring, while the period of | 
greatest heat falls in October. This gives to | 
the higher regions a regulating influence upon | 
| the surface temperature. The sudden changes 
in spring are accounted for by the fact that | 
then the upper air is cold and heavy when the 
lower air has already become warm and light. | 
In autumn the situation is reversed, the cold 
being below and the warmth above, thus pro- | 
ducing a more stable state of the atmosphere. 
& 

f igpo Insects’ Opportunity.—In Febru- 

ary, 1902, a great storm sweeping over the 
forests of the Vosges in France destroyed an 
immense quantity of resinous trees. The trees 
that remained standing in the devastated dis- 
trict were more or less injured and weakened 
by the removal of soil from their roots 
through the upturning of their neigh- 
bors. Since then there has been an 
invasion of swarms of an insect called 
in France bostriche, belonging to the 
genus Curculio, which seems to have 
taken advantage of the weakened state of the 
trees, as certain microbes seize upon the human 
| body when in an enfeebled condition. Healthy 
| trees resist the ravages of these insects, but those 
| that have been injured and weakened fall 
victims to the invaders, so that in the past 
three years the destruction caused by the storm 
has been greatly extended by the bostriches. 




















Springfield yields 3,292 gallons per minute, and | 


ment of this source of water-supply is still | 









“STANDARD” 


Two-Speed, Automatic 


Coaster Brake. 


A device giving high speed, 
low speed, automatic coaster, 
brake all jn one hub—and this 
hub is easily applied to any stand- 
ard make of frame. The hub 
rotates at all times upon one 
pair of ball bearings, same as 
an ordinary hub. The “ Stand- 
ar is so constructed as to 
obtain high speed direct, low 
speed by gearing down. The 

ye gearing is unaffected by 

e operation of either coaster 
or brake. Simple, Practical, 

Reliable, Guarant 


Get your bicycle man to fit your wheel with a“ Stand- 
ard’ Coaster. Send for descriptive booklet and prices. 


THE STANDARD COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 








| 
Pam Gold.— The French chemist, 









STATION ERY 


The EXCLUSIVE Stationery. ™ 
In order that you may give Autocrat Cor- 
respondence Stationery a fair trial 
TIT WE WILL SEND POST-PAID 
on receipt of 10c. (silver or stamps) a liberal 
assortment of these papers in various fin- 
ishes, sizes and tints, including our latest 
Linen Velour with’ envelopes to match. 
lso “ Polite Correspondence,” a booklet 
giving the approved forms for extending 
and accepting social invitations. 
lf your dealer does not keep Autocrat Station- 
ery we will tell you who does—ask us. 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. 
73 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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the best new | 
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| | panierned pure. Prepared from the finest 

grades of Coffee Its **flavor 
all its own’’ is the result of fifty years’ ex- 
perience by experts in the art of Coffee 
blending and roasting. 


> grown, 


From the bag of 
import to the air-tight 
sealed can White House 
Coffee is handled en- 
tirely by 
machinery working in 
pure air 
in the most up-to-date 


automatic 
and sunlight, 


Coffee establishment in 
the world. 
Insist on trying it. 


DWINELL- WRIGHT 
COMPANY, 
Boston and Chicago. 

















The Best Cooking Range Made. 
$10 to $20 Saved. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


Your money refunde 4 
after 6 months’ tria 


Ch AST’ Ss 












is not 30% better 
than others. My 
superior location 
on Lake Erie, 
where tron, steel, 
egal, freights and 
skilled labor are 
cheapest and best, en 
. ables me to furnish a 
TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clear saving of 
$10 to $20. Send for catalogue of five distinct lines 
over fifty styles and sizes, with or without reser 
voir, for ¢ ity. town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 




















is the title of Our 


| Peneenens. STEEL RANGE MAN. 








New Catalogue for 1906 — the most 


beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 


day —186 pages - 
plates —7 duotone 


700 engravings—7 superb colored 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, 


AND 


ALSO SEND FREE OF CHARGE, 


Our famous 50c. “HENDERSON” COLLECTION of SEEDS, 


containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pan- 


sies, mixed; 
Lettuce; 
a cou 
asa 


Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; 
Early Ruby Tomato; 

n envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 
5-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


Henderson's New York 
and White Tipped Scariet Radish; in 


35 &37 
CORTLANDT ST 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. coasaseesr 





Dollar Watch 


Imitations, which inevitably follow in the 
success, are sometimes sold to persons who think 
are purchasing an Jn greet watch. 

that the Ingersoll is then 
blamed for the r 
timekeeping 
of a substi- 
tuted ar- 
ticle. 


he injustice of the thing is 


Look for 


INGERSOLL 
on the dial! 


Only the invaluable patents, 

the tremendous output (8,000 

daily), the organization and ex- 
perience of years make a watch like 
the /ngersol/ possible at One Dollar. 


train of 
they 


The /ngersoll does keep accurate time, and is 
guaranteed to do so. 


And it lasts for years. 


Imitations, which are unreliable, short-lived and a 
nuisance while they last, resemble it only in appearance. 
Their manufacturers have not the facilities for making a 
real watch for this price, nor have they a reputation of 
years’ standing to sustain, 


You can always Gictingnich the /ngersoll Watch by the name 


on the dial. 


le, and is used lar 
P Sold + & coals s throughout the country, or postpaid by the 
ook 


makers. 


It answersa 


he requirements of nine-tenths of the 
gely by prompt, practical business men. 


Other Mo. rr 50 and $1.75. Ladies’ “Midget” Ingersoll, $2. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL 


& BRO., 85 Jewelers Court, New York City. 











Never Slips 
Nor Tears 












The 














GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 






receipt of price. 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 


Sample Pair, Mer. 25c. ; 
50c. Mailed on 


IF ANY DEALER OFFERS YOU A SUBSTITUTE 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 





OSE BUTTON 
GUPPORTER 


Look = 
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THE YOUTH’S COM FANON isan illugtrated 





e family. 
"En advance. Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


weekly paper for all t 
scription price is $1.75 a AL. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete re: 
and all additional pages each week are a gift t 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money. -Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Bily er sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
a envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, Will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SCURVY IN INFANTS. 


M*s persons think of the scurvy 
only in connection with the 
privation and distress that were so 
often endured by soldiers and 
sailors a century or more ago, for 
the disease has become so rare as 
to be but little known. But a 
very similar affection occasionally 
attacks infants at the present time, 
especially the bottle-fed babies in 
large cities. 

It almost always appears during the first year 
of life. It is not peculiar to any climate or season. 
Liability to it is increased by overcrowding, un- 
cleanliness and neglect of ventilation, but the 
disease is not restricted to the children of the 
poor. Possibly it is infectious, in which case 
deficient or improper nourishment acts only as a 
predisposing influence. 

The illness begins gradually, with peevishness 
and restlessness. The appetite is lost and the 
digestion becomes defective; the tongue is dry 
and coated, and the breath is foul. If the little 
one has teeth, the gums become inflamed. Very 
soon there is an effusion of blood beneath the 
periosteum,—the membrane that envelops the 
bones,—producing swellings near the joints, par- 
ticularly about the ankles; and with the develop- 
ment of these the restlessness and suffering are 
greatly increased. The pain is often so severe 
that the legs are drawn up and held rigid, as if 
they were paralyzed. Visible hemorrhages seldom 
occur, but the eyes protrude in severe cases, and 
the eyelids may be puffed up and discolored by 
blood within the orbit. 

It is not to be inferred, from what has been said 
concerning the influence of diet in causing the 
disease, that a healthy infant, thriving on artificial 
food, must be provided with some other form of 
nourishment in order to protect it from the scurvy. 
A change of diet is often hazardous to an infant, 
and the scurvy is believed to be preventable to a 
great extent by adding to any of the foods, once 
or twice a day, a teaspoonful or two of freshly 
expressed beef-juice or the same quantity of egg 
albumen beaten in a little water. 

Fortunately, the disease yields promptly to the 
administration of fruit-juices. Instead of medicine, 
the physician prescribes one or two teaspoonfuls 
daily of orange-juice. Lemon-juice may be em- 
ployed, and when the child is more than a year 
old it can be given baked apple and potato. 





® 
THE GREAT PROFESSOR. 


he lights of the theatric world, whose profession 

it is to shine as “stars,” do not always willingly 
allow their individual brilliance to be dimmed by 
the proximity of a greater luminary. But there 
is both humor and modesty in the recent candid 
confession of the distinguished actress, Rose 
Eytinge, of an occasion when she was decidedly 
outshone, if not, indeed, eclipsed. She was staying 
at the time in Edinburgh, and was quietly enjoying 
afternoon tea with hot scones in the cozy sitting- 
room of her lodgings. 

“Suddenly my hostess fell in,” she records, 
“and with starting eyes and heaving breast, 
gasped, with bated breath: 

“ *He’s bye! He’s ben the hoose! He’s comin’ 
up the stair! It’s you, mem, it’s you he’s wantin’. 
I her-ed him speak yer name!’ ” 

She rushed out; and Miss Eytinge remained 
marveling who the guest so heralded could be, 
while sounds reached her ears of scurrying, scuf- 
fling and excited whispers, followed after a silence 
by steps on the landing. 

“The door opened, and my landlady, looking 
inches taller and miles grander than I had ever 
seen her before, and arrayed in a long black silk 
apron and a cap with flowers at the side and 
flowing strings, handed me a card, bearing Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s name. When I read it calmly, 
and asked her to show the gentleman in and fetch 
another cup and saucer, her consternation was 
complete.” 

Evidently she was far from sure that a mere 
play-actress from America, however distinguished, 
would know how properly to entertain a personage 
so great as the revered Greek professor of Edin- 
burgh University. Involuntarily the reader calls 


to mind with a smile that tea-drinking in “The | 
Little Minister,’ at which the professor’s famous 


pupil, Mr. Barrie, has described Old Nanny’s 
similar anxieties concerning the attitude of the 
frivolous Babbie. But the call was entirely suc- 
cessful, so apparently Miss Eytinge did not fail in 
deference. 

“And it was when the professor departed,” she 





concludes, “that the great sensation occurred. I 
accompanied him to the door, and we found await- 
ing his appearance literally a packed house. Every 
inch of available space was filled! The dear, 
kindly old man, accustomed as he was to these 
marks of love, did not share my surprise at this 
demonstration, but passed down through the 
crowd, flinging quips and pleasant greetings; and 
a fine, pleasant sight he was, with his snow-white 
hair flowing about his neck under his soft black 
slouched hat, and carrying on his shoulders a 
mantle of the Stuart plaid.” 

It is but one more charming touch in the portrait 
of the “gracious, kingly old man,” as she calls him, 
which so many famous friends and pupils, from 
Barrie and Stevenson to herself, have helped to 
draw; indeed, few figures of a real and recent 
personality stand out for us more vividly pictur- 
esque than that of John Stuart Blackie, the great 
professor, whom his country, his town and his old 
boys have honored themselves in honoring. 


*® ¢ 


DINNER FOR THREE. 


wo newsboys stopped before a fruit-stand, says 

a writer in the Denver Post, and one of them 
asked the price of apples. “Five cents each,” 
said the stand man, pointing to one pile. “Two 
for five,” indicating another. 


“Gotta have three for five,” said the boy, starting 
wa 
Il right,” ant § the stand man, “here’s three. 


Gimme Fag ni 
The 7 took the ny ey and a over the 
nickel. € gave one to the other boy. 

“What you going to do with the extra one?” 
asked the other. 

The first boy did not reply. On the next corner 
was a blind man seated on a os. The boy with 
the ee, — a « 

ere,” giving the. “fruit to the blind 
man, “here’s an apple fer you 
As the two boys moved away the one who had 
bou ht the apples said: 
hat feller didn’t have any dinner. I been 
hanging round that corner, and he didn’t have a 
thing to eat.’ 


*® ¢ 


FAITH WITH WORKS. 


0 you believe in athletics?” a contributor to 
Punch asked a well-known London business 
man who was found practising with the dumb- 
bells at the back of his warehouse the other day. 
“Certainly I do,” he prom ay egnee. 
“Think it is ' for your 
“I know it y,a poe oa years ago I 
took twenty-four lessons in boxing and worked 
= a big muscle. I was going home one night, 
en a man jumped out at me from the alley. In 
a minute he was none. 
“Hit him hard, eh?” 
“No; I didn’t hit him at all.” 
“trip him up and fall on him?” 


“Didn't kick him?” 


“Well, what did you do?” 
“Outran him! But for my athletic exercises I 
couldn’t have done it.” 


*® 


THE RIGHT WORD. 


x Irish drill-sergeant was instructing some 
recruits in the mysteries of marching move- 
ments, and found great difficulty, says a writer in 
the New York World, in getting a countryman of 
his to halt when the command was given. 


After explaining and illustrating several times, 


he approached the recruit, sized him u silently 
for a couple of minutes, then Tea is name. 

“Fitzgerald, sor,’’ was the Ply. 

pe Sa you ever drive a donkey, itz?” 

“Yes, sor. 

roge did you say when you wished him to 
stop?’ 


The sergeant turned away and immediately put 
his squad in motion. After they had ad edvanced & 
dozen yards or so he bawled Ont at the ag of his 
lungs, “Squad, halt! Whoa, Fitzgerald!” 


* ¢ 
HER LAST WORDS. 


he was a small and vivacious person of ten, and 

had been allowed to sit up for the late dinner 

only on condition that she would not speak except 
when one of the guests spoke to her. 

The By for the feast had been carried 
on during her absence at school. en she en- 
tered the dining-room on tiptoe with excitement 
her gaze lighted on some candied fruits, ordered 
from the city, and arranged in the best china dish 
in the center of the table. 

Her eyes fairly bulged, but remembering her 

promise, she asked no questions until the dinner 
ae well underway. She had been wriggling | 
her — for some moments, and at last could bear 
no m 

“Mother,” she cried, ,poating toward a particu- 
larly tit Til pear, “if you’ll just tell me where 
you => it, ’'Il never speak another word as long 
as 


* ¢ 


ANOTHER REASON. 


A Emeline is the best-loved woman in Say- 
mouth, for her charity is alike of hand and 
heart. Like many other excellent persons, Aunt 
Emeline is not a church-member, but she is a 
regular attendant at the village church, which is 
so near her cottage as to seem under the same 
roof. 

When, at the close of a recent sermon, the 
minister soquested all those present w who’ had 
never unite 
of service, everybody was surprised to see Aunt 
Emeline rise and start down the aisle. 

“Aunt Emeline,” the minister called, softly, 
“that does not apply to y to you!” 

“That isn going,” Aunt Emeline 
ee ith § “T smell my dinner burning 


e ¢ 


HOW IT IS DONE. . 


he young East Side wife, says a writer in the 

New York Sun, was proudly telling the settle- 

ment-worker of her husband’s fine new job, and 
how much he was making. 


, x 4 what is he doing?” was the friendly 
nquir 
UH on boring worm-holes in antique furniture 


wut here in Fourth Avenue, and he’s got all he 
can do,” was the delighted response. 





with the church to retire at the end | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 








Stamps Free. 20 U. S. Revs., cata. val. 27c., for the 
mamce af two collectors and 2c. postage; 320 Rus. 
t a meee: “Post, ,10c, ;10 


LM ‘and 2c. stps me, ic. 
> Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


0 tors Needed 
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is W.U.Tel. Co. 
Railroads. Total cost,tuition, a m, 6 mon: 
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GE'S INSTITUTE, May St. ALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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SPRING SUITS 
Made to $4 to we oe * = 


Order 
FAs Ee BOOK AND 
SAMPLES FREE. 


Agts. “wtd., 50% com. 











ON’T be worried with 

shopping for materials, 

dressmaking disap- 
pointments and tiresome 
personal fittings. Leave all 
your dressmaki: troubles 
tous. After we have 


A request brin s the 
Fashion Book, — = 
it samples fro 
stock of over 450 differ- 
ent varieties of the 
choicest materials. 

With the aid of our Fash- 


with more certainty 
of satisfaction than if you 
bought at home 


We know positively that 
as h 


ders year after 
we have done 
can do for you. J 

We guarantee to fit 4 
youand a you entire 
satisfaction or refund 4 
your money. 

OUR SPRING FASHION 

Book vAGEY SURTS. 


ear. 
or them we 





SHIRT-WAIST SUIT: ey ta" .00 to $20 
ay SUITS - «  « $7.50 to $25 

ILK SUIT: ° 9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton and Linen) .00 to $15 
ae CAAT =o ° 3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS é é ‘ - $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS is - $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS. . 5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new “Pony” Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 
a. Make All These Garments To Order > a 
prepa: Foe these garments to of 
¥ “j which means a big saving to oyen. - 


We Send Free foany port et the she. 6. S. our new 


showing the latest styles an containing ae direc: 
tions for taking measurements correctly ; also a large 
ent of Samples of the newest heen te 
WRITE TO-DAY ; You Will Get Them 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 17 Years. 
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HELPERS 


In the home work basket there is no help 
so important as good scissors. In select- 
ing them too muchis often left to chance. 
But there really need be no uncertainty in 
buying scissors. Just ask for Keen K utters. 
In this way you can get scissors for any 
kind of work that will cut clear, sharp and 
true, retain their edge and give you satis- 
faction with every clip. 


KUTTER 


SCISSORS and SHEARS 


can be distinguished very easily from the 

ordinary kind by the Keen Kutter trade 

mark, the name which stands for 86 years ' 
experience, the most exacting care in work- 
manship and the finest tempered cutlery 
steel. Remember name KEEN KUT. 

TER —it means what it says. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men and 
women are the very best made. Keen 
Kutter cutlery received = Grand Prize 
atthe World’s Fair,8t. Loui 

If your dealer does not Soop Keen Kutter 
Tools, write goend pra whese to to get them. 
Scissor booklet sent 

A Vander. this | Xs of ss! and tools is 
sold un 















She | facile of 
Quahty Remains 
Long After the 
Price ts For- 
gotien.”" 


Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis and 
New York. 










That “Sun-Light” Effect. 
Many soaps, made especially for use 
in shampooing, are positively injurious. 


They may cleanse the scalp, but they 


darken the hair. 


Ivory Soap is the only soap you should 
It gives blonde hair that peculiar 


use, 





“sun-light” effect, while in the case of 
dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


There is no “free"’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 


9944%0 Per Cent. Pure | 
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The Perfect Food Beverage 











Lowney’s Cocoa is an American triumph in culinary products. 
The most delicious and best made anywhere or at any price. 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY CoO., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Chocolate Bonbons and Chocolate Manufactures. 
































aby ought to be just a bundle of fat, com- 
fortable, contented and crowing. He 

will be if he has proper food —plenty 

of fat for every little nerve and muscle to grow 
on. He can’t select his food, can’t feed himself. 
All he can do is to grow—grow fast— just 





i e@ as fast as his food will let him. 
SCOTT’S 


” EMULSION 


makes him grow fat by bounds 
because the system takes it up at once, distrib- 
uting energy all over the body. Thin, anemic 
children are helped by Scott’s Emulsion, and 
so are the grown-ups. It gives the system a 
“lift” until health can assert itself again. Don’t 
try substitutes for Scott's — your sys- 
tem will feel the mistake. If you 
want the best health use the 
best means. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
409 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 






































ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 
ii Wh 


hi {, 


i 
tj 


‘i ettiyohn 


Mal 


You Must Cook It Right! 


To get the whole delicious, rich; nutty 
flavor of Pettijohn. you ‘must follow 


Swilts * 


Siias 
Leal 


Little Cook-ing Lessons 





these four simple rules: 


1. Always use a double boiler 

2. Have water boiling. 

3. Do not stir while cooking. 

4. Cook thoroughly twenty minutes. 


You have never really eaten Pettijohn unless you 


have cooked it right. Read directions on the package. 





Fried Chicken 


Cuta Premium Milk Fed Chicken 
weighing about three pounds into 
quarters. Rub the pieces with pep 
per and salt and roll in flour. Melt 
ina frying pan enough Silver Leaf 
ard to nearly cover the pieces of 
chicken. Heat the lard until it will 
cause a crumb of bread dropped in 
to almost instantly turn a golden 
brown. Then lay in the chickenand 
fry slowly until tender. When done 
remove and lay for a moment on 
cheese cloth or soft brown paper 
to absorb the grease. Serve gar- 
nished with parsley. 
Swift & Company, U. 8. A 


Swift & Company, USA. 
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THE 
FATHER 
of his 
COUNTRY 
and the nr 
FRIEND be 
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COUNTRY 
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Those who 
maintain the 
highest 
national life 
may share the 


w, honors with : : 
the founders. , | 


: 


is a mighty factor in contributing to the 
nation a wholesome sturdiness, a rugged 
health, a splendid ambition and conquering 
strength. »» It brings good digestion, trusty nerves 
and firm muscles.» The battles of national life 
may be won or lost at the dining-tables of its 


homes. He is a public benefactor who provides 
a worthy food for his fellow men. 


Me The Cereal that “Tastes So 
. Good” All the Time. 
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